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WAS entertained ſome months ago, on a fo- 
reign tour, with the peruſal of a ſeries of let- 
ters, which contained ſeveral anecdotes concern- 
ing the affairs of Portugal ; theſe letters containing, 
| likewiſe, matters of a private nature, the owner 
did not chooſe they ſhould be printed. That the 
public therefore might not be deprived of the 
knowledge of what in ſuch caſe would probably 
have never come to their notice, I prevailed on 
the owner to permit me to take an extract of them, 
in doing which a relation of the family who had 
reſided in Portugal was of no ſmall aſſiſtance to me. 
There is one thing neceſſary to be remarked by 
every reader before he enters upon the following 
memoirs, which is, that by the long reſidence of 
the Moors formerly in Portugal, and afterwards of 
the Portugueſe in Incia, the Jatter have acquired 
a ſtrong taint of the African and Aſiatick manner 
of thinking and acting, cuſtoms which till pre- 
vail, and appear in all their actions: Unleſs theſe 
5 circumſtances 
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circumſtances therefore be remembered, it will be 
difficult to account for the ſingularity of number- 
leſs adventures . herein mentioned, as probably 
no perſon of any other nation in Europe would 
have acted in the like manner on the ſame occa- 
fions, | 


THE 
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THE COURT OF PORTUGAL. 


HE various calamities with which the little 
ſtate of Portugal has for ſome years paſt 
been afflicted, are. ſufficient to fill our 
minds with equal terror and aſtoniſhment. We have 
ſeen every ſpecies of political and natural evils 
united inits deſtruction. Earthquakes, aſſaſſinations, 
impriſonments, executions and murthers, have with- 
out interruption filled the horrid ſcene, and prepared 
us to expect ſome more dreadful ſucceeding cata- 
ſtrophe. To know the cauſes of ſuch a ſucceſſion of 
diſaſters, might be matter of uſeful enquiry and 
example. But ſuch are the interior regulations of 
government in that country, and ſo little is its in- 
tercourſe, with other nations, except in the common 
courſe of commerce, that the public has remained 
hitherto as much in the dark concerning the cauſe 
of the political as of the natural evils which have 
ſhaken this ſtate. 
| Theſe extraordinary events have had in common 
this further particularity, that they may be ſaid to 
have happened at a time, when, according to human 
appearance, they were all leaſt to be expected, as 
the ſeaſon vas moſt remarkably ſerene and temperate 
when the earthquake happened, andthe government 


44:3 
of the kingdom was become more ſtable, conſe- 
quently bore the appearance of greater tranquillity 
than had been known for many years; when of a 
ſudden it was involved in ſuch affliction and diſtreſs 
as it will probably never recover. But although 
the cauſes of theſe extraordinary commotions which 
diſturbed that part of the earth, may be far beyond 
the reach of human ſagacity, the origin of the poli- 
tical diſtreſſes of that kingdom, is by no means im- 
penetrable to perſons who have been witneſſes to 
thoſe events, and who have been able to obtain a true 
and exact account of the occurrences which pre- 
ceded them. It ſhall therefore be the buſineſs of the 
following ſheets, not only to give an account of the 
ſtate of affairs at preſent in Portugal under the ad- 
miniſtration of the Conde d'Oeyros, but alſo to take 
a ſurvey of the occurrences of the former reign. 
Don John the Vth, on his acceſſion. to the throne, 
found his kingdom involved in war ; and though 
by the aſſiſtance of his allies it was then carried on 
upon an offenſive plan againſt Spain, the inveterate 
enemy of his crown, yet, by the viciſſitudes com- 
mon to human affairs, that war might have taken a 
contrary turn, and have proved ruinous in the 
greateſt degree, as Spain had never poſitively re- 
nounced her claim to that kingdom, till the peace 
of Utrecht; nor were the intereſts of Portugal till 
then finally, and totally ſettled, And the Sovereigns 
of that kingdom were then, for the firſt time, ad- 
mitted to ſign the common treaty jointly with the 
other great powers of Europe, by which the Court 
of Liſbon became poſſeſſed of the high footing it 
has 


E 


has ever ſince retained. The riches which flowed 


into Portugal from the new diſcovered mines of 
Brazil, gave that Sovereign all poſſible means of 
ſupporting his grandeur, and the diſpoſition of his 
mind was proper for employing it. Conſcious of 
the importance of being properly repreſented in fo- 


reign Courts, he not only was careful in the choice 


of ſuch perſons as he ſent out on embaſſies, but he 
allowed greater ſalaries than any other Monarch to 
his Miniſter. In the interior government of the 
kingdom he conſulted many, and never gave up his 
whole confidence to any particular perſon. The 
wars in which Portugal had been engaged for many 


years, had introduced numberleſs abuſes. The no- 


bility, in particular, had ſeparated their intereſts 
both from thoſe of the crown and the people; and 
keeping cloſely connected in the ſame cauſe, were in 
a manner ſubject to no law, but held the Sovereign 


at defiance, and the people in ſiavery. The people, 
on the other hand, having little or no property, were 
eaſily tempted to tranſgreſs the Laws, as they 
could readily find protection for their perſons, under 
the patronage of the Great. All theſe evils were 
however happily ended by a maſterly piece of po- 
cy; for by encouraging commerce, the people 


became opulent, and capable of living in a degree 
of ſplendour unknown in former times, while the 


| nobility, to keep up the ſame degree of diſtinction 


they had been uſed to, fell into extravagancies, 


whereby they embarraſſed their affairs, and brought 
| themſelves more to a level with the reſt of the na- 


tion than they would otherwiſe have conſented to. 
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So that this wiſe Sovereign, without violence, be- 


came poſſeſſed of the maſtery, and had the happi- 
neſs to ſee the laws duely executed throughout all his 
dominions without diſtinction of perſons, according 
to the privileges due to every individual. This mo- 
narch was the firſt of the Braganga Family that in 
fact was truly Sovereign of Portugal; for though 
the throne had been filled by three preceding Mo- 
narchs of that Houſe, they had not only been in 


continual conflict with Spain, but the nobility like- 


wiſe, availing themſclves of the ſhare they had born 
in ſetting Don John the IVth, when Duke of Bra- 


ganca, on the throne, and afterwards in placing 
Don Peter in his brother's ſtead ; the laws, through 


the timidity of the firſt, and the affection of the 
latter, had been ſuſpended ; fo tha: the taſk of fix- 


ing the royal prerogative remained unpertormed till 


the time of the late Sovereign, who accompliſhed 
it without bloodſhed, and left it complete to his 
ſon and ſucceſſor Don Joſeph, his preſent Moſt 


F aithful Majeſty. N 
Whenever we ſee the ſalutary effects of wiſe 
Councils, it is natural to think we ſhould ourſelves, 


in the like caſe, have adviſed the like mea!ures, 
concluding they were ſo obvious, that none other 
could have been adopted, but from the greateſt | ſtu- 
pidity or villainy. . 

The long and uninterrupted peace which Portu- 


gal enjoyed under that Monarch, the quiet poſſeſ-— 


ſion of Brazil, and her valuable treaſures, are by 
ordinary minds regarded as matters of courſe ; but 


men, better acquainted with the world, will eaſily 


perceive 
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perceive, that the leaſt miſconduct might have made 
a very great alteration in thoſe matters ; and when 
they conſider the diſtance of theſe colonies from the 
mother country; the immenſe riches they produce; 
and the inability of Portugal to defend them againſt 
an invader ; they muſt readily perceive, that as it 
has not been by force that they are preſerved, it 
muſt have been by the moſt prudent and refined 


policy. 
Accordingly, that wiſe and great Monarch ſaw 


plainly, that the riches of his colonies might natu- 
rally create a jealouſy in ſome ambitious neighbour, 


from whoſe power, being greater than that of Por- 
tugal, he ſhould not be able ro defend them. He 
happily concerted a plan therefore whereby it be- 
came the intereſt of all to join in his views; for re- 
ſerving the commerce of Brazil to his ſubjects alone, 
he opened the ports of Portugal for the admiſſion 
of ſtrangers of all nations ; both as places of reſi- 
dence for their ſubjects, and as marts for the pro- 


ductions of their countries; by which means the 


ſeveral ſtates of Europe, contented with the ſhare 
they enjoyed in theſe particulars, not only left Por- 


tugal in quiet poſſeſſion of her colonies, but were 


even brought to think they could be poſſeſſed by 
no other power, ſo much to the general advantage 
of Europe. By theſe wiſe meaſures did that great 
Monarch procure peace and tranquility to his ſub- 
Jes; afford them the means of increaſing their 
fortunes; and ſecure the friendſhip of foreign na- 
tions : while, by the increaſe of the royal revenue, 
he had an opportunity of indulging his munificence 
| and 


8-7 
and love of his people. Every place that he viſited 
was made to profit by his preſence; and all the dif- 
ferent parts of his kingdom received alternately 
marks of the royal favour ; witneſs the library at the 
Univerſity of Coimbra; and the hoſpital at the Cal- 
das, or hot baths of that country ; while the noble 
ſtructure of Maftra, at a fmall diflance from Liſ- 


bon, and the palace and gardens of Neceſſidade, 


will be laſting marks of his magnificence, that have 
eſcaped the effects of the earthquake. If the build- 
ings for the patriarchal church have proved leſs du- 
rable, that circumſtance is owing to the effect of 
other councils, which have with great pains, and at 


a great expence demoliſhed thoſe ſtructures, which 


were formed capable of a long duration; and the 


conſiderable revenues he eſtabliſhed for that church, 
are now of great benefit to the ſtate, This wiſe 


monarch, though he maintained a good harmony 
with all the ſtates of Europe, yet was cloſely con- 
nected with ſuch only as were neceſlary to the ad- 
vantage of his kingdom : ſuch as England and Hol- 


land, the two principal maritime powers at that 


time who could ſecure his navigation; and Spain, 
who by her vicinity might be hurtful. The pre- 
ſerving the cloſeſt friendſhip with England, was of 
the greateſt importance; yet the effecting it was at- 
tended with no ſmall difficulty, as the Engliſn were 


by treaty entitled to a part in the Brazil trade, which 


he found was on all accounts neceſſary to be kept in 


the poſſeſſion of his own ſubjects only; but ſuch 


was the eſteem in which he was held, that the Eng- 
liſh nation were not only brought to ſuſpend their 


claim, 
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claim, but they even continued with equal ardour 
to cultivate the friendſhip of Portugal, as if the 
treaties between them had been fully and ſtrictly 
obſerved; inſomuch, that when on a diſagreement 
with Spain, a naval force was thought neceſſary to 
the happy concluſion of that affair, a fleet of twenty 
ſail of men of war of the line was immediately 
granted on the firſt application, and ſent out with 
the utmoſt expedition. 

Thus that great and wiſe Monarch, beloved by 
his ſubjects, and eſteemed by foreigners, continued 
long an ornament and bleſſing to his people in ge- 
neral : Unfortunately for himſelf and them, a vio- 
lent ſtroke of the palſey rendered him incapable of 
conducting the affairs of the nation as before. Then 


it was that people began to perceive the wiſdom of 


former meaſures, by a compariſon with thoſe that 
ſucceeded. 

During the King's illneſs, the Queen Conſort was 
appointed regent. His preſent Moſt Faithful Ma- 
jeſty, then Prince of Brazil, whether from the known 
filial duty and ſubmiſſion he always bore his parents, 
or from a mildneſs of temper natural to him, was 
not included in the regency. The Princeſs was emi- 
nent for her virtue; but being rather diſpoſed for the 
retirement of a contemplative life, than for the 
hurry of buſineſs, the whole conduct of affairs was 
entruſted to a perſon of the noble Family of Moſ- 
coſo, a man of a buſy temper, who having acquit- 
ted himſelf with diligence and integrity in the ma- 
nagement of ſome internal regulations, reſpecting 
convents, and ſuch like matters, had in the end 

2 been 


(to ) 

been called to court. This perſon, known by the 
name of Frey Gaſpar, having i in his youth embra- 
ced a monaſtick life, and become a Friar of the Order 

of St. Francis, he had contracted principles very 
different from what might have been expected from 
his birth, and poſſeſſed none but ſuch as were to be 
acquired in a Convent where he had been accuſtom- 
ed to rail againſt the magnificence of Courts, and 
the ſhow of grandeur ſo neceſſary for the diſtinction 
of different ranks of men. 

His manner of thinking having been there fixed 
to the regulations neceſſary for a private commu- 
nity, unluckiiy the ſame narrow principles prevailed; 
and were adopted by him in his adminiſtration of 
the public concerns. Incapable of comprehending 
the wiſdom of the grand and enlarged plan on which 
his Sovereign had proceeded, he thought every thing 
loſt to the kingdom which went out of it, on any 
account whatever, even though for the purchaſing 
of neceſſaries: All that is uſeful, and all that is 
neceſſary,“ ſaid he, may be found within the 
3 | kingdom, and people ought to be content with the 
productions of their own country.” The Monk, ac- 
[{ | cuſtomed to abhor the ſplendour of dreſs, immedi- 
ately endeavoured to ſuppreſs in the great world, 
what he had been taught to hate in a cell. A law. 
was publiſhed to prohibit not only mechanicks and 
artizans, but even perſons of the higheſt rank, from 
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more than one colour ; all foreign-made buckles, 
buttons, &c. were prohibited; with numberleſs 
| other articles, moſt of which could not be made in 
| hs the 
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| wearing gold or ſilver in their clothes, and ſilks of 
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the kingdom, and many of which, for the convenience 
of individuals, were become neceſſary ; but, ac- 
cording to the maxims of this adminiſtration, every 
thing that was foreign was to be ſuppreſſed. An 
outcry was raiſed againſt all foreigners that reſided 
in the kingdom; if any of them lived with the ap- 
pearance of greater opulence than others, it was 
attributed to the wealth acquired by impoſitions on 
the ſtate; while others, of a more retired way of 
life, were regarded as perſons who impoveriſhed the 
ſtate by locking up the wealth they acquired; and 
the worſt of names were thought moſt expreſſive 
of the qualities of the moſt reſpectable merchants. 

The Preſident of the Cuſtom-houſe, one Anto- 
nio da Coſta Freire, a man of great ſubtilety and 
addreſs, had raiſed himſelf by ſeveral mean and low 
practices to favour. He was of too unbounded an 
ambition not to join the common cry on this occa- 
ſion ; and uſed all foreigners who came before him, 
in ſo ſhameful a manner, that captains of ſhips 
could not be induced, unleſs through abſolute ne- 
ceſlity, ſuch as the entrance and clearances of their 
veſſels, to approach an officer, whoſe unmannerly ex- 
preſſions and haughty behaviour were inſupportable. 

New regulations for oppreſſing foreign trade were 
every day invented, new valuations of imports 
brought into practice inſtead of the rates anciently 
eſtabliſhed at the Cuſtom-houſe. For the further 
increaſing the amount of theſe impoſts, the ſalaries 
of the ſeveral officers were aboliſhed, and a certain 
portion of the annual income appropriated towands 


ſupplying the ſame ; ſo that, the income of every 
C _- Cuſtom 
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Cuſtom officer, depending onthe increaſe or decreaſe 
of the whole revenue; it became their intereſt to 
value all goods as high as poſſible, that their ſala- 
ries might riſe with the revenue; nor did the Preſi- 


dent confine himſelf to theſe regulations only, but 


endeavoured, by an affected ſhow of zeal for the 
royal intereſt, to render himſelf ſtill more accept- 
able, and advance his fortune. 
With this view he entered into a reſearch concern- 
ing paſt tranſactions, that ſome pretenſe might be 
found for levying penalties ; but no foundations for 
ſuch exactions appearing, that all the trouble might 
not be loſt, an artifice was thought of, which ſerved 
as a colour for palliating an oppreſſive demand, 
previouſly intended to be made on foreigners. It 
was obſerved, in the courſe of this ſearch, that the 
quantity of white ſugars was leſs in the exports than 
in the imports; and that the quantity of brown 
ſugars was proportionably larger; an account 
therefore was made of the ſuppoſed difference, and 


the ſame levied on the dealers in ſugar ; not ac- 
cording to what appeared in the Cuſtom-houſe 


books, but in proportion to the amount of their reſ- 
pective dealings: And here it muſt be remarked, 
that if this obſervation afforded ground for a demand 


of any ſort, that demand ought to have been made 


on the officers who had erroneouſly rated the impoſts; 
and not on the merchants, who were obliged to pay 
as the Cuſtom-houſe officers charged; for the mer- 


_ chants report was not truſted ; but the officers 


bored all the cheſts, in order to diſcover whether 
the ſugars were of a better or worſe quality; ſo 
2 that 
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that if any miſtake was committed, the error, in 
that caſe was the King's officers, and on them it 


ought to have fallen; but the whole of this affair 


was carried on in ſo arbitrary a manner, that no poſ- 
ſibility of making any defence could be obtained, 
without firſt ſubmitting to a ſequeſtration of effects, 
to thrice the value of the ſum demanded. 

The Preſident of the Cuſtoms, however, in a 
ſubſequent adminiſtration, fell by a like deſpotic or- 


der; he was arreſted, and confined to a dungeon, 


without being ever admitted to a tryal. 

Thus the health of theſtatedeclined, as the King's 
Illneſs advanced; relief was wanted, but none was 
to be found, though every one pretended to a con- 


cern and an officious attention for ſetting things 


upon a better footing ; for in reality each regarded 


only his own private intereſts or ambition; and as 


a pretenſe to patriotiſm was the beſt cloak for con- 
cealing their deſigns, each endeavoured to recom- 


mend himſelf by railing at all foreign connections, 
and to give proof of his abilities by producing 


ſchemes for aboliſhing them : the Preſident of the 
Cuſtom-houſe was not a little active in this reſpect; 

but the perſon who made the greateſt efforts for 
ſucceeding, was the preſent prime miniſter of Por- 
tugal, now Conde d'Oeyros, but then known by the 


name of Sebaſtian Joſeph de Carvalho. Though na- 


turally of a violent, overbearing temper, he knew 
how to diſſemble when it ſuited his intereſt, and that 
by a pliant behaviour it was neceſſary to obtain the 
friendſhip or protection of thoſe above him. This 
man was born at a little village called Pombal, in 

C 2 the 
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the neighbourhood of Coimbra, where his father 


had a farm; his uncle, who had entered into the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate, went to Liſbon, where he got pre- 


ferment, and by degrees was advanced to a place at 
court, where he was made Sumiller da Curtina : In this 
poſt he was not unmindful of his brother at Pombal, 
but by degrees got him advanced to the high em- 
ployment of Dezembargador, in the city of Oporto; 
and being himſelf a ſingle man, carefully provided 
for his brother's family. The eldeſt ſon, Sebaſtian, 


was ſent by him to the Univerſity, and from thence 


called to Liſbon, where he was placed as an upper 
ſervant in a noble family ; ſome time after he ob- 
tained a commiſſion in the army, but having gained 
the affections of a young lady of quality, whom he 


married, the lady's relations were ſo enraged, that 


he was forced to hide himſelf to avoid the effects of 
their reſentment; for which purpoſe he retired to 


the neighbourhood of Pombal till matters were ac- 


commodated, when he returned again to Liſbon; 


there gaining advancement by the credit of his uncle, 
and the honour of the alliance he had contracted, 
he was ſent to the Court of England with the cha- 


racter of Envoy, where, having reſided ſeveral 
years, he was at length recalled, not without ſtrong 
marks of diſlike on the part of the Engliſh Mini- 
ſtry : he was afterwards ſent to the Court of Vien- 
na, where (his former wife having been dead ſome 
years) he contracted marriage with a lady of quality, 
ſiſter to the late Count Daun, commander of the 
Auſtrian army ; and in this alliance he was protected 
by the Queen Conſort of Portugal, who being her- 
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{elf a German by birth, was glad of drawing the 


ladies of her country to Portugal, Caliaris, Cap- 


tain of the Queen's Guard, who had married a Ger- 
man lady, of the family of Holſtein, was likewiſe 
oreatly aſſiſtant in concluding this match. Carval- 
ho, after his marriage, being returned to Liſbon, 
exerted his utmoſt abilities to obtain employment; 
the Queen Conſort, and Caliaris, his patron, were 
deſirous of promoting his intereſts ; but the old 
King, weak and infirm as he was, declared himſelf 
ſtrongly againſt him, and would by no means con- 
ſent to the admitting him into any ſhare of the ad- 
miniſtration. It was 1n vain that his friends repre- 
ſented the experience he had obtained in the two 
great Courts in which he had reſided, and the ne- 
ceſlity there was of employing a perſon who under- 
ſtood their connections and intereſts ; tired with 
importunities, the King at length declared himſelf to 


this effect: Why will you be always peſtering me 


ce 


about this man; do you want to fill my king. 
% dom with troubles and ſedition; you think per- 
* haps J am not acquainted with the extent of his 
e capacity; but I am, and know that he is fit for 
* nothing but the governing of a chandler's ſhop, 
<* or at beſt for the chicanery of the law, and would 


„ ſhortly ſet you all together at variance; beſides, 
0 


a 


Tknow the hardneſs of his heart, t hat it is covered 
« with hair ;” a Portugueſe phraſe, ſignifying much 
the ſame as when in Engliſh we ſay, as hard as a ſtone. 
Thus all efforts to bring him in were for ſome timein 
vain; but afterwards a more favourable opportunity 
preſented itſelf, The deceaſe of the old King, hav. 


ng : 


(- 36-3 
ing given room to the ſucceſſion of his ſon, his 
preſent Moſt Faithful Majeſty, it was found expe- 
dient to ſupply the many vacancies that had hap- 
pened during the ſickneſs of the former Sovereign ; 
accordingly Carvalho was appointed Secretary of 
State jointly with Diego de Mendonga, natural ſon 
to a perſon of the ſame name, who had formerly 


been honoured with that office, and in which he 


had ſhown ſuch great abilities, that he had acquired 
the nick-name of Sete Cabicas, or Seven Heads. 

His ſon, the new Secretary, was a man of great 
natural parts, and of improved abilities ; but of a 
quiet, eaſy temper, delighting rather in the enjoy- 
ment of the ſociety of men of learning, than in the 


purſuit of ambitious projects; yet always aſſiduous 


in promoting every opportunity of increaſing the 
public welfare, and of continuing a harmony be- 
tween his Sovereign and his people ; principles 
which he had adopted from his father, and had him- 
ſelf adhered to, without entering into projects that 
had nothing but their novelty to recommend them 


ſatisfied with the uprightneſs of his intentions, he choſe 


rather to recommend himſelf by the prudence of his 
Counſels, than by a time-ſerving affected aſſiduity. 
Carvalho, by adifferent behaviour, ſoon got the 


ſtart of his colleague; he had ſtudied the temper 
of his new maſter while Prince, and had diſcovered 


that the ſame mild diſpoſition which induced him, 
then, not to interfere in the government, now made 
him regard the trouble and pains that would ariſe 
from royalty, with diſpleaſure ; as they muſt neceſ- 
farily deprive him of the time he choſe to ſpend in 


the 
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the amuſements of muſic, hunting, horſemanſhip, 
&c. in which he was well ſkilled, and uſed to be 
much employed. 

Carvalho, availing himſelf of this diſpoſition in 
his Sovereign, made his court to him by flattering 
the King's inclinations, and propoſing ſuch ſchemes 
as were moſt likely to conduce to the effecting his 
purpoſes; he therefore failed not to ſhow that, the 
kingdom being in profound peace, and the reve- 
nues of the crown large, nothing was more reaſon- 
able than that his Majeſty ſhould indulge himſelf in 


the enjoyment of pleaſures, which were not only in- 


nocent in themſelves, but were likewiſe conducive 


to civilizing the manners of his ſubjects : and that, 


by appointing proper miniſters for the tranſacting 
of public affairs, his Majeſty acquitted himſelf ſuf- 
ficiently of the charge of his duty ; as both his ſub- 
jets and himſelf would, in ſuch a ſituation, be 


_ equally happy: but that if any one was bold enough 


to oppoſe theſe meaſures, ſuch miniſters ſhould be 
choſen as knew how to ſupport the dignity of Ma- 
jeſty, by a proper exertion of its authority; giving 


the King to underſtand, he only was that perſon, by 


a cloſe application to ſuch buſineſs as he imagined | 


his Sovereign was deſirous ſhould be ſooneſt diſ- 


patched ; and forwarding, with particular aſſiduity, 
whatever might conduce to his Maſter's recreation. 
Accordingly an opera-houſe was thought of, and 
erected at an immenſe expenſe ; muſicians of the 
greateſt eminence were ſought for, and obtained ; 
but the acquiſition of a particular eunuch, famous 
for his voice and manner of ſinging, was a work of 

coſt 


1 
coſt and time; for the crafty Italian knew ſo well 
how to make his bargain, that he obtained no leſs a 
ſalary than three thouſand moidores for one year's 
performance; beſides houſe rent, table, equipage, 
&c. Parties of pleaſure alſo were continually go- 
ing on, particularly to a country place up the river, 
called Salvaterra; for defraying of which, Carvalho 
was ever careful to find the neceſſary ſums; while 
at proper opportunities, he conveyed to his Majeſty 
numberleſs plans for increaſing the revenues, trade, 
and navigation of his kingdom, at the expenſe of 
foreigners. Thus the King was perſuaded, that 
his ſubjects welfare was in good hands, and that he 
himſelf had been ſingularly happy in finding "Out 
ſo able and diligent a Miniſter ; while under the 
pretence of ſupporting the rights of the Prince, the 
nobility were kept low ; and under the maſk of pa- 
triotiſm, the ſubtile Favourite oppreſſed the foreign 


merchants through the ſides of the natives, whom 
he likewiſe equally injured ; that all ſtates being 
kept low, he might rule without oppoſition. Car- 


valho's plans were not confined to the interior œco- 
nomy of government; Miniſters were ſent to all 
the Courts of Europe ; not only becauſe they con- 
| duced to the diſplay of the grandeur of their Sove- 
reign, but likewiſe as they gave an opportunity of 
torming intrigues, from whence difficulties might 
ariſe, which would render his ſervice more neceſſary. 

That ſuch was the plan of this Miniſter will ap- 
pear from the ſurvey of the ſubſequent tranſactions; 


: for having gained the entire confidence of his So- 
| Dvereign, he has had full liberty to follow his own 


inclinations, 
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inclinations, and execute his whole ſcheme with the 
moſt unlimited control; it muſt not therefore be 
expected to meet here with the grand ſchemes of a 
Richlieu; much leſs to find the amicable and re- 
conciliatory diſpoſition of a Sully, and the public 
ſpirit of that able and good man ; on the contrary, 
the following occutrences will only ſerve as woeful 
mementos to be avoided by others. The kingdom 
of Portugal, by the conſtitution of the realm, is 
ſubjected to a limited monarchy. The Sovereign on 
great occurrences, ſuch as the levying of taxes, 
| &c. always uſed to conſult his Cortes, and no pro- 
clamation, or decree of the King, that was to take 
place for more than a year, was valid, unleſs it had 
firſt paſſed through the Tribunal of the Dezembar- 
go do Papo, and been regiſtered in the Chancery 
Court of the kingdom. 

The Cortes conſiſted of the three Hates, or orders 
of the people, divided into nobility, clergy, and 
commonalty ; all of whom were repreſented by de- 
puties, choſen out of each ſtate. 

Theſe Cortes were continued long after the acceſ- 
ſion of the Braganga Family to the throne ; till they 
appointed each of them a Member to repreſent 
them; by which means the power and authority of 
the whole body, fell into the hands of three perfons 
only ; theſe by degrees came under the power of the 
| King: fo that at preſent the three Eſtates of the 
Kingdom, or Funta dos tres Eftados, as it is called, 
are no more than a Tribunal governed by three per- 
ſons, named by the King for that purpoſe. 
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The great hereditary poſſeſſions of the Braganga 
Family, which the Sovereigns of that line enjoy in 
their own right, and the diſpoſal of the revenues be- 
longing to ſeveral orders of Knighthood of eccleſi- 


aſtical inſtitution, which had been largely endowed, 


and of which the Sovereign was become poſſeſſed, 
by uniting the maſtery in the throne, have altoge- 
ther enabled the monarchs of that kingdom to de- 
fray the neceſſary charges of government without 
freſh ſupplies from the people; nay, the amount of 


the royal revenues has increaſed to ſuch a degree by 


the increaſe of the wealth of Brazil, that above one 
third of the property of the whole kingdom is ſup- 
poſed to centre in the crown; fo that by weight of 
property the King has been able to arrive at the 
height of power within his dominions. In this he 


was not a little aſſiſted by the imprudent behaviour 


of the nobility, who, at the acceſſion of the Bra- 


ganga Family, never eſtabliſhed any conſtitution | 


of government, but, as by their own power, they 
thought themſelves capable of protecting themſelves, 
took no care of the people; by which means the 
people, when oppreſſed, could not ſupport them- 
ſelves; and when the nobility came to be oppreſſed 
in their turn, they received no help from the people. 
Each ſtate was ſucceſſively oppreſſed, and both 

brought under the moſt deſpotick government; the 
power of the clergy likewiſe fell with that of the 
people; for their weight, confiſting only in the in- 
fluence they had on the mind of the ſubject, that 
influence became of no effect, when the power of 
exerting it was loſt ; thus the power of the whole 
1 | | legiſlature, 
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legiſlature, by degrees, fell to the Sovereign, This 
had been perceived by the late King, who had in- 
dulged that power in ſome inſtances relative to pri- 
vate inclinations, but had not exerted it in publick 
tranſactions ; the Count d'Oeyros, by his experi- 
ence of foreign countries, and particularly of Eng- 
land, perceiving the ſtrength of ſuch a ſituation of 
affairs, exerted it in its fulleſt force; ſo that Portu- 
gal is become the ſeat of deſpotiſm in Europe, be- 
ing governed with as uncontrolled a ſway as any part 
of Barbary ; for nothing is more frequent than or- 
ders from the Crown, with this remarkable i mans“ 
tion, Notwithſtanding all laws to the contrary.” 

The new reign was ſcarcely begun, when the Mi- 
niſter laid hold of an opportunity of "PS his 
arbitrary diſpoſition, 

Some of the young nobility, being gone to a feſ- 
tival at a country village, called Odevellos, about 
two leagues from Liſbon; a running footman be- 
longing to one of them, was bit by a d6g as he went 
along; upon which the footman, making a lunge 
with his ſtaff, ſtabbed the dog with a ſpike that was 
at the end of it. The townſmen, enraged, aſſem- 
bled to revenge the death of their dog; and the 
young noblemen took the part of their footman: 
an uproar enſued; the headborough appeared; and, 
deſirous of ſupporting his townſmen, pretended, 
not only to arreſt, but even to confine ſeveral of the 
nobility. The extravagant and abſurd exerciſe of , 
authority, which this partial headborough made uſe 
of, produced only ſcoffs and ridicule, and no harm 
D 3 happened, 
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happened, fave only that the headborough's ſtaff 


was broke in the ſcuffle. ts 
Complaint, however, was made to court of the 


affair, which was there repreſented as an inſult 


on Majeſty, and though under any other admini- 
ſtration, or in any other kingdom, this adyenture 


would only have been laughed at, or at moſt met 


with a reprimand yet here it was conſidered in a 
ſerious light, and the young nobility concerned were 
treated as ſtate criminals, inſomuch that after being 
all impriſoned, ſome of them were baniſhed to diſ- 
tant provinces, and others tranſported to the colo- 
nies. This rigorous treatment upon ſo trifling an 
occaſion, ſhown towards perſons of the firſt rank, 
inſpired every one with horror, from the dreadful 
proſpect which ſo deſpotic a meaſure afforded at the 
beginning of the adminiſtration ; fearing, as it af- 
terwards proved, that it was only the prelude ta 
greater misfortunes. - Freſh cauſe of affliction ſoon 


followed. The riches of Portugal ariſe from its 
colonies in Brazil, and the commerce carried on to 
that country: This commerce had always been 


open to all Portugueſe ſubjects who thought fit to 


engage therein; for the better conducting of it, 


convoys of men of war were appointed at proper 


times, for the different parts of Brazil; and the 
merchant ſhips deſtined for thoſe ports, uſed to de- 
part with their reſpective convoys in fleets : In the 


ſame manner on their arrival at the ports of Brazil, 


publication was made of the number of days the 


men of war were permitted to remain; to the end 
that ſuch ſhips as were to return to Europe, might 


be 
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ready with their cargoes to partake of the opportu- 
nity of going and returning in fleets, eſcorted by 
ſhips of war. 

Theſe fleets were four in number, 

One went to the port of Rio de Janeiro, 

One to Bahia, or the Bay of All-ſaints. 

One to Pernambuco and Paraiba. 

One to Maranham and Grand Para. 

This manner of trading was to be aboliſhed, and 
the commerce of Brazil, which before had been 
open to all the ſubjects of Portugal, was to be con- 
fined to the whole and ſole uſe of excluſive compa- 
' nies, who alone were to be permitted to trade to 
thoſe countries. 

Monopolies of ſo extenſive a nature, as they de- 
prived many of an advantage which was conferred 
on a few, muſt be diſpleaſing to the public; and 
therefore it was naturally to be ſuppoſed would 
meet with oppoſition. Care, however, had been 
taken to prepoſſeſs the Sovereign in their favour, 
by aſſuring him that this manner of trading was 
countenanced by the practice of thoſe nations which 
made the greateſt figure in commerce, and owed 
their glory to it. That Holland had an Eaſt India 
Company, and a Curago Company, That England 
in particular encouraged companies, there being in 
that Kingdom a South Sea Company, an Eaſt In- 
dia Company, a Hudſon's Bay Company, and an 
African Company, beſides companies for inſuring 
of ſhips and houſes; as alſo for the Bank, or depo- 
ſit of the public credit. That it was from the re- 
ſource the government found in theſe eſtabliſhments, 
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England had been able to raiſe ſuch incredible ſums. 


That his Faithful Majeſty's colonies were produc- 
tive of much more wealth than thoſe of England, 
and conſequently, if properly managed, might 
yield greater ſupplies ; that though, by reſerving 
this trade to the advantage of theſe companies, a 
ſeeming prejudice aroſe therefrom to his ſubjects in 
general ; yet it was only ſo in appearance, every 
one being at liberty to partake of the advantages 
of thoſe companies by purchaſing actions, and be- 
coming a proprietor in them. To this was added 
a pretended patriotic zeal for reſcuing, as it was 
termed, the kingdom from the power of foreigners, 
as thereby the trade being managed by fewer per- 
ſons, the foreign commodities neceflary for Brazil, 
might not only be purchaſed at a lower price, but 


alſo thoſe of Brazil fold for more : than had been 


uſual. 
Theſe were the reaſons alledged by the minidery 


if it be further conſidered, that ſuch inſtitutions muſt 


afford great opportunities of creating dependents, 
by the diſpoſal of directorſnips, and by receiving 
gratuities for favours ; as alſo that it brought the 
management of affairs more immediately under the 
direction of the miniſter than it had been before; 


it is evident, that motives, of a private nature were 
not wanting, and probably were more cogent than 
the pretended ones alledged. 
This plan was firſt to take place in the diſtricts 


of Maranham and Grand Para, the moſt ſoutherly 
ſettlements, that the others might be taken in ſuc- 


ceſſively. The true reaſon, however, of beginning | 
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with theſe diſtricts was, that the above colonies, 
though young, were in a molt thriving condition; 
the ſoil of the country being very rich, and pro- 
ducing almoſt ſpontaneouſly cacao and cotton, Ipe- 
cacuana, ſarſaparilla, and numberleſs other drugs, 
to be had there only for the trouble of gathering 
them in the woods, inſomuch that many perſons en- 

gaged in that trade had got fortunes in a ſhort time. 
This had occaſioned fo great an increaſe in the na- 
vigation to thoſe parts, that from the whole com- 
merce being carried on in three ſhips only, in leſs 
than five years time, the number had been aug- 
mented to fourteen. As the fate of future undertak- 
ings, therefore, would depend greatly on the ſuc- 
ceſs of this firſt tryal, it was thought proper to 
begin with the choiceſt and moſt promiſing part of 
the Brazil commerce ; accordingly a royal decree 
was iſſued, aſſigning over the trade to and from 


Grand Para and Maranham, to the whole and ſole 


uſe of an excluſive company, and prohibiting all 
other perſons whatever from engaging therein. A 


charter of privileges was likewiſe formed on ſuch 
favourable conditions, that part of the duties for- 


merly paid by private adventurers, while the trade 
lay open, was now abated in favour of the com- 
pany, with many other advantages of the like na- 


ture. Directors were alſo appointed, and a judge 


conſervator inſtituted, who alone was to determine 
in all cauſes, relative not only to the company and 
directors, but even to the proprietors of the com- 


pany” 8 ſtock, 
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However ſpecious this ſcheme had been made to 


appear, people acquainted with the nature of com- 
merce were ſoon able to ſee through it; and in- 


| deed the loſs which enſued to a great number of 


people, made it but too ſenſibly felt, as by this, 
Grand Para charter, ſome thouſands of perſons were 
deprived of their livelihood. 

At this period there was a Junta, or board of 
commerce, compoſed of merchants eminent for 


their abilities and integrity. To this board had be- 
longed, from time immemorial, the regulation of all 
colony affairs; and though ſometimes things had 
been propoſed in a higher council for the advance- 


ment of theſe countries, yet matters uſed always 
to be tranſmitted to this board, and nothing was 
determined on till the opinion of the Junta had 
been returned; no ſuch conſultation, or communica- 


tion, however, was obſerved in regard to the Grand 
Para Company: The Junta, therefore, conſidering 
the importance of the affair, drew up a petition to 


the King, repreſenting in the moſt reſpectful terms 


the prejudice that might ariſe from ſo haſtily con- 
cluding a matter of ſuch great importance to the 
royal revenue, the navigation of the kingdom, and 


the concern of all traders employed in that branch 
of commerce. They obſerved, that the practice 


of England was ſo far from favouring meaſures of 


this ſort, that monopolies of all kinds were held 


there in the greateſt deteſtation ; that even the India 
and Hudſon's Bay Companies were much complain- 


ed of; and that none were permitted for engroſſing 


the commerce, carried on by the ſubjects of that 


kingdom, 
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kingdom, from one part of the King's dominions 
to the other; but on the contrary, that the trade of 
the Weſt Indies, America, and colonies, was always 
open and free, as that of Brazil had till then been. 

This petition of the Junta, though drawn up in 
the moſt reſpectful terms, and preſented with the 
greateſt ſubmiſſion, was treated as an infamous and 
ſeditious libel ; the authors of it were arreſted, and 
caſt into Kparste dungeons, where they were con- 
fined for ſeveral days, without being allowed the 
leaſt communication with their friends or neareſt 
relatiohs. ' Tranſportation, or a public whipping, 
were talked of as the ſlighteſt puniſhments they were 
to expect, to which it was added, that ſome would 
infallibly be put to death. Such was the ſituation 
in which theſe unfortunate men remained till the 
earthquake, when being releaſed from their con- 
finement by the fall of a part of the priſon, and 


the deſertion of the guards, they had an oppor- 
tunity of throwing themſelves at the King's feet, 
and thereby obtained pardon, on the promiſe of a 


more circumſpect behaviour for the future. A 
lawyer and a counſellor, who had been conſulted in 
drawing up the petition, were tranſported to the 
coaſt of Africa: Thus ended the only oppoſition 
that was made to ſo pernicious a ſcheme, and the 
Miniſter remained triumphant.; the violent treat- 


ment of thoſe who had acted thus from a principle 


of duty, deterred all others ever after from inter- 


fering, people thinking it both unſafe and unpro- 
fitable in ſo deſpotic a government, and under ſo 


cruel an adminiſtration, to deliver theig ſentiments, 
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when they differed from thoſe of the Miniſter, 
| whoſe power became every day more confirmed and 
eſtabliſhed. 

The earthquake of the iſt of Rovemder 1735, 
which proved ruinous to thouſands, afforded, how- 
ever, a favourable opportunity for the exertion of 
the talents of the Miniſter, whoſe power flouriſhed 

amidſt the miſery of his country. The Directors 
of the Grand Para Company were ſet to work for 
carrying that ſcheme into execution. The Junta of 
Commerce which had been ſo troubleſome was diſ- 
ſolved, and another, compoſed of members of a 
more pliant diſpoſition, was formed, with powers 
of ſo extenſive a nature, that they could take cog- 
nizance of any buſineſs which the Miniſter ſhould 
think fit to commit to them; by theſe means alſo he 
leſſened the power of another ancient Tribunal, call- 
ed the Concelbo da Fazenda ; which being compoſed 
of men of learning and capacity, who had acquired 
their places by many years ſervice in various poſts 
of truſt in the kingdom, had been always reckoned 
of great weight; but by this new regulation they 
became of very little conſequence, the active part 
of their office falling into the hands of the Junta, 
To this Junta was likewiſe committed the judge- 
ment and determination of ail bankruptcies. It 
was inveſted with a power of granting certificates, 
and of abſolving the bankrupt without control 
| from the reſearches and oppoſition of the creditors : 

This partial behaviour, calculated for ſcreening the 
natives againſt the juſt demands of foreigners, was 
_ nevertheleſs the only meaſure exerted in their fa- 
= your, 


vour, and that evidently at the expenſe of. public 
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faith, and the juſtice due to other nations : Mean 


while the King's attention was amuſed with an in- 


finite number of laws and decrees, which the Mi- 
niſter was every day preparing and publiſhing ; by 
theſe it was pretended the people were to be new 
modelled, and inſpired with a ſpirit of induſtry; 
but ſo little were they ſuited for that purpoſe, that 
they produced no other effect, than by the load of 
impoſitions contained in them, to render the people 
ſtill more diſpirited, and conſequently more fitted 
for a laviſh ſubjection. As theſe new regulations, 


| however, were compoſed in a very pompous ſtile, 
and made ſtrong declarations of their being calcu- 
Jated for the public good, they were collected toge- 


ther, and publiſhed in a large volume, under the 
title of Providentias; the frontiſpiece of this work 
was adorned with a copper-plate print, repreſenting 
David playing before Saul to relieve him from the 
evil ſpirit. That ſuch prints bear an allufion to the 


ſubject to which they are prefixed, is generally un- 
derſtood; yet that by this emblem, the Miniſter 
intended to declare, that he was engaged in expell- 


ing a demon out of his Royal Maſter ; or that it 


was meant to ſhow, how great a power he had over 


his affections, cannot be poſitively ayerred ; but 
certain it is, that a print of this nature, prefixed to 
ſuch a work, affords room not at all unfavourable 
to ſuch a ſuppoſition, 

Ideal ſchemes of grandeur were laid down, which 
procraſtinated the raiſing of new buildings, but no 
aſſiſtance was afforded to the citizens of Liſbon for 
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alleviating their diſtreſſes which then bore hard upon 
them; the only aid they received, aroſe from the 
preſent ſent by the Engliſh nation, the benefit of 


which was alſo greatly diminiſhed * the manner 


in which it was diſtributed. 

The new Junta, to ſhow their zeal for the Royal 
Service, and how widely they differed in ſentiments 
from the members of the old Junta which had been 
aboliſhed, preſented a petition, W his Ma- 


jeſty to accept of a free gift of 4 + per cent. to be 


levied at the cuſtom-houſe, on all imports ; which 
his Majeſty accepted. 

Shop-keepers, and retailers of all kinds, were 
now compelled to purchaſe licences for exer- 
ciſing their occupations, or ſubmit themſelves to 
a rang payment Hoi to their employ- 
maxim he had conftantly in view, to keep the 
people low, that they might be humble and obe- 


dient. 


The diſpoſition of matters relative to colleQing 


the public revenues, and the keeping of the trea- 


ſures ariſing therefrom, have been in all ſtates re. 
garded as objects worthy the attention of every Mi- 


niſter ; the Favourite, therefore, took that branch 
of adminiſtration under his own cognizance, eſta- 
bliſhed a new office, called the Erario, in which 


not only all the public accounts were, from that 


time forward, to be given; but alſo all public re- 


venues paid in, and all expenſes of the kingdom 


defrayed: Of this Erario the Miniſter was ap- 
pointed 


$46.4 

pointes Grand- treaſurer, and a favourite of his, Sub- 
treaſurer ; fo that the whole public revenue of the 
nation, collected into one ſpot, is now under the 
management of theſe two men; the other Members 
of the Erario being only {6 many clerks and tell- 
ers, who ſettle the accounts, and deliver the pro- 
duct to the Grand-treaſurer and Sub-treaſurer: This 
buſineſs had been performed in ſeveral diſtinct de- 


partments, all which were accountable to one of- 


Ace, or chamber of accounts, called Caza dos Con- 


tos; which office was now aboliſhed on the eſta- 


bliſnment of the new Erario. One very hard circum- 
ſtance in this affair was, that the employments of 
the Caza dos Contos, having been hereditary, they 


were moſtly held by perſons who had received them 


by ſucceſſion : Theſe were now all left to look out 
for ſome other manner of livelihood, the poſts of 
the Erario having been filled up with favourites of 


the Treaſurer, moſt of whom were taken from the 
Junta of Commerce, which had ſo opportunely 
made the offer of the free gift of 4 + per e cent. on 


the imports of the kingdom. 

A hall or academy of commerce was likewiſe 
eſtabliſhed, called Aula de Commercio, and profeſſors 
named who were to teach the rules of book-keeping. 


Rules of tare and trett, and ſuch other mercantile 


branches of knowledge. People were invited to 
ſend their ſons there, and great encouragement was 


promiſed to ſuch as ſhould reſort to it, and follos 


the courſe of life pointed out by this eſtabliſhment. 
T hus Liſbon became ſpeculatively the Parnaſſus of 
CTCom- 


and ſpeeches compoſed and delivered in public in 
produce which has been known as yet to have ariſen 


ſecurity was fearful, leſt the benignity of his Sdve- 
reign ſhould be wrought upon to pay a favourable 


_ edly have induced him to relieve. 


allles, was alledged as an example for his Portu- 
gueſe Majeſty's reſiding at the miſerable habitation 


quent opportunities, at leiſure, to lay before him 


The diſtreſſes of Portugal alſo were always lament- f 
ed, and as conſtantly attributed to her connections 


2 
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Commerce, while practically it was only the ſeat of 
oppreſſion. Public acts were held at the college, 


praiſe of the Miniſter and the undertaking, the only 


from this fantaſtical eſtabliſhment. _ 
The Miniſter, nevertheleſs, in the midſt of his 


attention to the complaints of the people, if. their 
groans reached the Royal Ear. To prevent this, 
the King's reſidence was no longer to be held at 
Liſbon, but his habitation removed to a bleak hill of 
difficult acceſs, about three miles diſtant from that 
city, that his Majeſty might not become a witneſs 
to diſtreſſes, which his humanity would undoubt- 


The reſidence of the Kings of France at Yew 


of Ajuda; and here the artful Miniſter had fre- 


his plans, which, though under a continued cloak 
of patriotic ardour, were calculated only to create 
diflurbances, and render himſelf more neceſſary. 


with foreign nations, inverting the ſyſtem obſerved 
by the old King, during the happieſt period of that 
Monarch's reign, and chooſing rather to truſt to the 
contrivance of an artful behaviour for the preſerva- 
tion of the independency of the kingdom, thanto the | 
mare 
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more ſolid baſis of a mutual advantage, according 
to the new ſyſtem of politics. The inactivity of 


Spain was ſufficient to free him from any apprehen- 


ſion from that quarter. The views of Holland were 
engaged in channels which afforded ſufficient em- 
ployment; and d the maritime force of that Repub- 
lic was not now formidable as in former times. A 
proper management of France and England was 
therefore conſidered as the only objects of atten- 
tion; and by the jealouſy ſubſiſting between thoſe 
two nations, they were thought to be as eaſily ma- 
naged as others; for if the trade of France to Por- 
tugal was leſs than that of England; ſo likewiſe 
were the expectations of Portugal from that quar- 


ter; and if the naval force of England rendered the 


friendſhip of that nation a proper ſupport to the in- 
dependency of Portugal, the amount of her com- 
merce to Portugal, ſecured a continuance of that 
friendſhip, while the commerce carried on by the 


French, and the flattering hope of an approaching 
increaſe were ſufficient to hold France not indifferent 
to the intereſts of the Portugueſe, though other- 


wiſe cloſely connected with Spain: By loading 


therefore the commerce both of England and France 


with new oppreſſions, the miniſters of each nation 


were ſilenced with an affected notion of preference, 


any complaint gave occaſion to diſplay : For when 
the French complained, they were told that the Eng- 


liſh, though entitled to their trade by treaty, were 
not ſo overbearing as the French; and if at any 


time complaint was made by England, the anſwer 


was, that France was leſs exorbitant, and would 


be 
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be glad to enter into the ſame engagements which 


England made ſo light of, Thus the intereſts of 
each was played off againſt the other, and the ſuc- 
ceſs with which this artifice had been attended, eſta- 
bliſhed the reputation of the Prime Miniſter's abi- 
lities, who on theſe accounts was deemed capable 
of overcoming the greateſt difficulty by his coun- 

ſels and addreſs. The regulations for the imports 


were reckoned ſufficient to make them every day 


decline; meaſures therefore were taken reſpect- 


ing the exports. As the Engliſh merchants 
at Oporto carried on a conſiderable commerce in 


wines, which were ſent by them to England, and 
other parts of the Britiſh Empire; that this branch 
of commerce might be made ſubſervient to the views 
of the Miniſter, a new company was eſtabliſhed in 
that city, under the title of a Company for En- 
couraging and Improving the Agriculture of Vine- 
yards in Alto Douro; and to it was granted the ex- 

cluſive privilege of dealing in wine, both in that 


province, and in the whole diſtrict, for the compaſs 
of three leagues round Oporto: By theſe means 


the company became the ſole purchaſers and ven- 


ders of wine all over the province, one ſmall diſtrict 


excepted, which was reſerved for the Engliſh trade, 


but which was very inſufficient for that purpoſe, 


The company, however, being calculated for a 
check on the Engliſh trade, it was authoriſed to 
ſuperintend the Engliſh traders, to call them before 


_its board, to interrogate them at their pleaſure, to 


taſte, to value their wines, and mark the valuation 


on their caſks: It had alſo. che privilege 5 of, preſſing 
into 


1 
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into its ſervice, boats, and carts for carriage, which 
in that province are frequently very ſcarce, with 
other immunities, which always gave it an advan- 
tage over the Engliſh traders, who were under the 
neceſſity of paying a high price for the wine they 
purchaſed, while the company, by the extent of 
its juriſdiction, and being the ſole purchaſers, were 
able to obtain theirs at an eaſy rate. 

Accordingly ſuch have been the effects of this in- 


ſtitution, that ſome of the Engliſh traders have been 


ruined by it, and others greatly diſtreſſed ; all like- 


wiſe muſt be highly injured, whenever it may be 


thought fit to exert the powers of the company to 


its utmoſt extent. Yet, whatever prejudice the 


Engliſh received from this eſtabliſhment, they alone 
were not the ſufferers; for if the proprietors of the 


ſmall difſtri& allotted for the Engliſh, were benefited 


by this reſtriction in their favour, in the advanced 
prices they obtained for their wines; in all the pro- 


vince beſides, the inhabitants were hurt by being 
reduced to the neceſlity of felling to the company 


only. The boatmen, carmen, coopers, and other 
artizans, who, while they dealt with foreigners, 
could obtain high wages, and prompt payment, 
were to expect a great change when they came to 
deal with a company endowed with ſuch extenſive 
privileges, and ſupported by a favourite Prime Mi- 
niſter. This the unhappy inhabitants ſaw with af- 


fliction, yet nobody of property durſt venture to 


petition, or draw up an addreſs for obtaining re- 


lief: Things were left therefore to take their courſe, 


till at length, the day appointed for che commence- 
F ment 


1 

ment of this diſtreſsful ſcheme being arrived, which 
was to afflict the whole province of Oporto with a 
monopoly of wine, the natural drink and ſtaple com- 
modity of the country, from dealing in which 
many of the inhabitants enjoyed a comfortable live- 
lihood, and of which they were now to be diveſted; 


ſeveral of the coopers, and others of the lower claſs 


of people, who ſaw themſelves on the point of be- 
ing deprived of their daily ſubſiſtance, roſe, and 


broke the windows of the director of the company; 
but without doing further miſchief, cried God fave 


the King, and ſeparated to their reſpective dwell- 


ings, after they found that no ſuſpenſion of the 


dreadful edict was to be obtained by entreaties. 
No ſooner was the news of this tranſaction ar- 
rived at court, than it was regarded as a traiterous 
inſurrection. Parties of ſoldiers were ſent down to 
Oporto, and quartered on the inhabitants, and in- 
dulged in all forts of exceſſes over the citizens, 
who were now conſidered as rebels: Nor were the 


toreigners reſiding in that town ſpared, but all the 


inhabitants were expoſed to the moſt ſcandalous in- 
ſults from the ſoldiery; particularly the Engliſh, 


though they had no hand in the uproar, becauſe it 


was ſuppoſed they muſt wiſh well to it. 

Tn the city of Oporto is a ſupreme court of judi- 
cature, called the Relagam and before this court 
the rioters were brought; but after the Judges had 


taken cognizance of the matter, aggravated to the 


utmoſt pitch by the court lawyers, they did not find 
that the offenſe amounted to treaſon, or rebellion, 
nor that it was to be puniſhed otherwiſe than as an 

ordinary 
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ordinary riot; the conſequence was, that the judges 


were ſuſpended, and others ſent from Liſbon, who 
attainted upwards of three hundred of the . rioters, 
of whom three and twenty were hanged, drawn and 


_ quartered ; among theſe was the Mayor of Oporto 


himſelf: Fifty or ſixty more were whipped and 
tranſported ; and even thoſe who were pardoned 
were ignominiouſly led round the gallows before 
they were diſmiſſed. 

Thus did the Miniſter revenge an inſult on the 


Director of a company, which, for his patronage, 


is ſaid to allow him a quarter of a moidore on every 
pipe of wine, amounting in the whole to not leſs 
than five thouſand moidores per annum. 

For his plans, being ſupported with power, were 
carried into execution, though contrary to the in- 
clination and opinion of all true lovers to their 


country; and every one was intimidated with the 


rigour of the puniſhment they had ſeen inflicted on 


others. The Jeſuits, a powerful body, when the 
Count was firſt called to the adminiſtration, had 


appeared greatly in his favour; but the monopoly 
of Grand Para interfering with their intereſts, 
they not only diſapproved of that eſtabliſhment, 


but thinking themſelves above the power of the 
Miniſter, thought themſelves under no neceſſity of 


concealing their ſentiments; this unuſual want of 


_ precaution in that ſociety, coſt them dear. An in- 


queſt was ſent over, and ſet up in Grand Para, for 


_ enquiring into the moſt ſecret practices of that reli- 


gious body, under the eye of the Miniſter's bro- 
ther, who was Governor of that province, A re- 
ons _ port 
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port prejudicial to the character of theſe fathers came 
to Liſbon ; but what were the contents of this re- 
port remains a ſecret, However, ſoon after it was 
received, the King's Confeſſor, who was a Jeſuit, 
and divers of his brethren were arreſted and thrown 
into priſon, and the Confeſſors of all the Royal Fa- 
mily changed, and taken out of other religious 
communities; and in the end the whole body ex- 
pelled the kingdom. What greatly facilitated the 
execution of this project, againſt ſo potent a body, 
was that in all countries of Europe the clamour 
was generally againſt them. This ſtep of the Mi- 
niſter was therefore a high piece of policy, as by 

. theſe means he not only rid himſelf of a powerful 
enemy, but alſo plainly diſplayed his ability of do- 
ing the ſame towards any other body of the ſtate, 


as the people, notwithſtanding their bigotted opi- 


nion of this community, could no way relieve - 

them againſt his power, enforced by the Royal a 

thority. 5 
But how offenſive ſoever this ſociety had rendered 


itſelf, to the more improved countries of Europe, 


yet in Poitugal, it muſt be acknowledged, they 
were a very uſeful body of men, as they inſtructed 
the youth in grammar and claſſical learning; and 
in Grand Para, they had civilized many of the na- 
tives, and were making great progreſs in the uſeful 
work of diſpoſing all the inhabitants to the recep- 
tion of European ways of thinking. 
On the deſtruction of the Jeſuits, the Domini- 
gans were by law authoriſed to take under their care 
the 
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the inſtruction of the Portugueſe youth, but they 


have hitherto excuſed themſelves. 
At this period the minds of the people were per- 


plexed with a variety of oppreſſive novelties. Trade 


was embarraſſed, the nobility diſtreſſed, and the So- 
vereign diverted by a round of amuſements from 
inſpecting into the ſtate of his kingdom; a le- 
thargic ſpirit ſeemed to have taken poſſeſſion of 
the Portugeſe, when a new incident alarmed the 


city of Liſbon, now deſtined, as it were, by Provi- 


dence, to exhibit a circle of tragical woes. 

On the news of the death of the Queen of Spain, 
ſiſter to his preſent Moſt Faithful Majeſty, all the 
foreign miniſters repaired to court to pay their com- 
pliments of condolance to the Royal Family ; but 


to their great ſurpriſe, were told the King was en- 


cerado, or ſhut up, on account of her death. The 
term uſed on this occaſion appeared new, notwith- 
ſtanding the attendants of the Royal Perſon in the 
palace declared, that it was uſual for the Princes of 


the Royal Houſe of Portugal, to retire into privacy 
on the death of ſo near a relation. 


This account of the reaſon why the King was not 
to be ſeen, appeared the more extraordinary, inaſ- 


much as his Majeſty had been a ſhooting after the 


news arrived. Soon after it was given out that his 
Majeſty had diſlocated his arm, by a fall in the pa- 
lace. This report ſeemed equally unaccountable, 
as the palace conſiſted all of one floor, without a 
ſtep in any part of it. 

At laſt it was roundly aſſerted that the King had 
been ſhot 9 in his chaiſe, by the Tavoras, by night. 
Several 


$ 
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Several perſons thereupon reſorted to a little fort at 


Jonqueira, near the river ſide, between Belem and 


Liſbon, where in fact they ſaw a chaiſe, which was 
ſomewhat ſhattered in the wood work and leather. 
This chaiſe was ſaid to be that in which his Ma- 


jeſty rode, when this attempt was made on his life. 


The chaiſe was ſoon after removed to a court-yard 
of the palace called Patio das Vaccas. 

In regard to the attempt, it was then ſaid to have 
been made near a convent called Calvario, on the 
road from Liſbon to Belem; but the church, which 
is now building, in commemoration of his Ma- 
jeſty's deliverance, is in another place, at a diſtance 
between Belem and the palace; and this, by the 


Court, is declared to be the ſpot on which the affair 


happened: but, as nothing was ever poſitively 
known concerning it, except what appeared from 
the accounts publiſhed by the Court, in vindication 
of the ſentence paſſed on the Tavoras, all that can 
be done 1s to preſent the readers with a narrative of 
theſe facts, in the manner as ſet forth in that ſen- 
tence, together with the moſt authentic reports 
which prevailed at that time, without pronouncing 
for or againſt the reality of this ſuppoſed treaſon. 
But here it may not be amiſs firſt to give ſome ac- 


count of the offenders. 


The Marquis of Tavora was head of a moſt il- 
luſtrious family, deſcended from the Kings of Leon. 
At the time Portugal was regained from the Moors, 


his predeceſſors had made an invaſion of that part 


where the family had ever ſince remained, on 
the banks of the River Tavora, and the conquered 
| ” country 
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country continued in their poſſeſſion, both as 
to the income, appointment of magiſtrates, and 
ſuch like acts of ſupreme authority; ſo that it was 
not till the reign of the laſt ſovereign that the 
King's officers had been ever admitted to execute 
any authority there. The Marquis himſelf had 
been Viceroy of India, and was at this time Ge- 

neral of the Cavalry. The young Marquis, his 
fon, was married to a relation of great beauty. The 
Duke d' Aveiro Don Joze de Maſcerenha by name, 
was ſecond brother of that family ; his elder bro- 
ther, the Marquis of Govea, Great Steward of the 
Houſehold, had entertained a paſſion for a young 
Lady, who for the ſake of certain family connec- 
tions was however married to another nobleman. 
The two parties kept up an affection for each other. 
The lady, when at court, often uſed to ſteal pri- 
vately to the apartment of the Great Steward, 
where having one evening remained longer than 
uſual, the ſervants and equipage went away, think- 


ing their miſtreſs had returned home with ſome _ 


other lady. This accident occaſioned terrible re- 
flections in the mind of the lady, who immediately 
returned to her lover; they both foreſaw the moſt 
dangerous conſequences ; whereupon they both 
went home to the houſe of the Marquis, who pro- 
_ viding himſelf with what money he could collect at 
ſo ſhort a notice, and with the beſt equipage he could 
get, immediately ſet out for Spain. The lady's fa- 
mily, led by the injured huſband, went the next day 
to the palace to obtain an order that the parties 
might be ſtopped. The order was given, but the Mar- 

quis 
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quis being a favourite of the King, the Sovereign 
is faid to have added, © don't kill my horſes.” The 
fugitive couple thus arrived ſafe in Spain. The 


lady was diſpoſed in a convent, where ſhe ever after 


remained; the Marquis went on to Madrid. Think- 
ing that no place of fafety, the lady's relations hay- 
ing followed him thither, he ſet out from thence 
for England, and reſided ſome years. in London, 
where he kept the famous Polly Peachem of the 


firſt Beggar's Opera. A gentleman of the lady's 
family went over after him to London, and re- 


paired immediately to the houſe of the Portugueſ 


Envoy, who gueſling at his intention, demanded o 


him if his errand was not to murther the Mar- 
quis ? which he making no ſecret to own, the En- 
voy informed him of the certain danger that would 
ariſe from ſuch an action; and ſo diſſuaded him from 
it, The Marquis afterwards went to Venice, where 
he had two children by a celebrated dancer 
there; and ſeing no proſpect of returning to 
his native country, he agreed to relinquiſh the eſtate 
and title to his brother, Don Joze, on .con- 
dition of receiving a certain yearly income. Don 
Joze being thus made Marquis of Govea, Earl of 
Santa Cruz, &c. and the old Duke of Aveiro dying 
ſoon after, the Marquis laid claim to the eſtate and 
title of that family, which was adjudged to him. 
The Duke d'Aveiro had married a ſiſter of the 
Marquis of Tavora, and had a family; he intended 
to have married his eldeſt ſon to a ſiſter of 'the 
Duke of Cadaval; the King had conſented to the 
match, and evey thing was agreed on between the 


Wy two 
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two families, ſo that nothing was now wanting 
but to finiſh the clothes, equipage, and furniture, of 
the contracted couple, which were preparing. For 
the Duke d'Aveiro being a perſon of a very mag- 
nificent diſpoſition, had ordered every thing in 
the richeſt taſte, for which large ſums of money 
had been advanced to the workmen of whom they 
had been beſpoke, and every thing was in grett for- 
wardneſs, when a meſſage was ſent from court, or- 
dering a ſtop to be put to them, as the match ſhould 
not take place, 

The Miniſter uſed to tles that it was not 
proper this marriage ſhould be concluded; for, 
he ſaid, if the Duke de Cadaval ſhould die with- 
out iſſue, the eſtate would come to the ſiſters, and 
from them, poſſibly, to the Aveiro family; ſo that 
ſuch an inheritance would be too conſiderable. For 
' theſe reaſons the whole affair was overturned at 
once; the Duke d' Aveiro and the favourite remain- 
ing in an open and declared enmity to each other; 
by which however the Duke's intereſt ſuffered, as 
he was then actually ſolliciting the confirmation or 
continuance of certain commendas which had al- 
ways been granted to the Aveiro family, but which 
had not hitherto been beſtowed on him. It was alſo 
ſaid that it was in part owing to this affair that the 
former was overturned in his deſign of the marriage; 
for the favourite, perceiving the greatneſs of the 
Duke's pretenſions, . thought they might be made 
a means of raiſing his own family, as by his friend- 
ſhip the Duke might be aſſured of all he could 
wiſh; and that in conſequence thereof the Duke 
had received the moſt flattering promiſes ; that on 

Oh — 
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the ſtrength of theſe promiſes the Favourite thought 
he might venture to propoſe an alliance between 
them, by demanding a danghter of the Duke for 
his fon, when of age, and that meeting with a re- 
pulſe in this reſpect, he afterwards thwarted the 
Duke in all his pretenſions. 

During the abſence of the old Marquis, whilſt 
he was at his Vice-royalty at Goa, ſome reports 
had prevailed, not very favourable to the young 
Marchioneſs. Theſe reports coming to his ears 
on his return, had occaſioned great uneaſineſs in 
the family, and the lady having been ih company 
with the Duke's family at Salvaterra, a country 
village, where the King uſed to go every year 
during the time of the Carnival; the Duke's 
conduct was in that reſpect greatly cenſured by 
the Tavoras, as it was ſuppoſed his M———y 
had there an opportunity of converſing with her. 
Ihe Duke alſo having preſented the lady with a 
very fine horſe, ſeveral ornaments and other things 
of value, as a preparation for the party of diverſion, 
was by the Tavoras ſuppoſed to have forwarded 
| theſe meetings; in vindication, therefore, of his 
hocour in that reſpect, it is pretended that the Ta- 
voras required he-ſhould deſtroy the lady, and that 
for this purpoſe the two ſervants were engaged, 
| What ſtrengthens this conjecture is an event which 
happened about the ſame time. A gentlewoman who 
waited on the lady was miſſed from the houſe that 
very night the attack was made, and her body, with 
the head cut off, found ſoon afterwards buried in a 
* dunghill, at the. extremity of the town; yet no 
ſearch was ever made for the authors of the murther. 

Certain 
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Certain it is that, whatever ſtories were given out 
concerning an ambitious deſign of attempting to 
aſcend the throne, either in the Duke d' Aveiro, or 
the Marquis of Tavora, they are entirely ground- 

leſs; neither do people think that the King was the 
object of their vengeance; but the young Marchio- 
neſs: Many circumſtances perſuade a belief of this. 
For certain it is, that the chaiſe in which this adven- 


ture happened, was the ſame which was allotted to 


the ſervice of a royal domeſtick, and wherein that 
lady was ſuppoſed to be often conveyed; the domeſ- 
tic alſo was actually in the chaiſe when the mis- 
fortune happened; and the ſervants of the Duke 
which were concerned, though by the credit of 


their maſter they might expect to be protected 


from puniſhment, for an attempt on the lady, 
could never think they could be ſcreened from the 
| puniſhment that muſt enſue ſuch an attempt on 
the perſon of the Sovereign. Be theſe matters as 
they will, it is declared in the ſentence publiſh- 
ed by the court, that the Marquis of Tavora, 
once Vice Roy of India, his lady and two ſons, 
with his ſon-in-law, the Count of Atouguia, and 
the Duke d' Aveiro, the Marquis's brother-in-law, 
had conſpired to murther the King. For this 
purpoſe they had engaged two of their ſervants to 
look out for his Majeſty, and give them notice of 
his coming. On the approach of the chaiſe, the 

Duke d' Aveiro attempted to fire, but his blunder- 
' buſs only flaſhed in the pan, which frightening the 
mules, they. turned ſhort about, and went off, 


full gallop, the way they came; upon this the 
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( 46 ) 
other conſpirators purſued the chaiſe, and hav- 


ing fired upon it from behind, repaired to the 


Duke d' Aveiro's houſe, where they were over- 
heard talking about the matter by a perſon who 
had an intrigue with one of the houſemaids, and 
who was at that time actually concealed in the 
apartment in which they met after the rencounter. 
All things however remained ſtill quiet, except- 
ing that troops were put in march from every 
quarter towards Liſbon, under pretenſe of em- 
ploying them to clear the ſtreets of the city. 
But this artifice was ſpeedily ſeen through, and it 
was univerſally expected, that as ſoon as a compe- 
tent number of troops were arrived, ſome real or 


' pretended delinquents would be taken up. The 


conſpirators, had they been really ſuch, muſt have 
been as ſenſible of this'as any other perſons what- 


ever; yet ſo little were they on their guard, that 
the Tavora family, on the very night in which they 
were arreſted, went to a ball, given by the Engliſh 


factory. During the ſupper, a gentleman having re- 


marked that they were ſtill in an outer room, ſup- 


poſing they had been neglected, accoſted them, 


and entreated them to excuſe the overſight, if any 
had happened; but the Marquis anſwered, that 
they remained there by choice. At the ſame in. 


ſtant another gentleman, who came in late, went 
up to the Marquis, in order to pay his compliments 
to him. The Marquis aſked the latter what news, 
who replied, that he knew of none, and that he 
ought rather to have put that queſtion to his Ex- 
cellency, as he had ſeen ſeveral parties of ſoldiers 
| In 
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in the ſtreets as he came along, marching towards 
different parts of the town; the old Marquis ſaid 


he knew of- nothing particular, but ordered his 
younger ſon to take his carriage, and enquire into 


the occaſion of the troops being in motion at thoſe 


late hours. The young nobleman ſoon returned, 


and told his father that he had met a kinſman of 
theirs, a captain, who informed him that he had 


orders to march to Belem. No alteration of temper 


appeared in the Nobleman, and the ball went on as 


uſual. Soon afterwards the Wenn, retired with 
his ſons. 


The Marquis of Tancos, Governor of the Pro- 


vince, and another Nobleman, were at the ſame 


ball, and had orders, as was. afterwards reported, 
to watch the Tavora family. 


An Engliſh officer, who had been at the ball, on A 


his way home, obſerved a party of ſoldiers inveſt- 


ing the houſe of the Count de Villa Nova, brother 


to the Marquis of Tavora, who was immediately 


arreſted. At eight o'clock the Marquis de Lorno 
and the Count Datouguia, the two Marquis's ſons 


in-law, were taken into cuſtody at their reſpec- 


tive houſes, in different parts of the cjty, by two 


ſeveral parties of ſoldiers. 

The party deſtined to inveſt the old Marquis of 
Tavora's houſe, ſome how or other miſtook their 
way, and did not arrive there till ten o'clock : That 
old nobleman, having ſet out early the ſame morning 


for taking a bath, was by the way, informed of what 


had happened by a ſervant of the Marquis of Lor- 
no, who had ſeen pw of this dreadful ſcene, and 
had 
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(43 ) 
had ward the reſt, The Marquis ordered his driver 


to go directly to the palace, where he demanded an 


audience of the King. The unexpected arrival of 


this nobleman cauſed ſome confuſion ; the Marquis 


of Tancos, who was at that time in the palace, be- 


ing a military man, and Governor of the province, 
pretended to a right to arreſt him: This was diſ- 


puted by the Corregidor do Pago, or chief magiſ- 
trate of the palace, who alledged that it was his bu- 


ſineſs. The Marquis de Tavora continued walking 
up and down an outward chamber till they could 
ſettle the diſpute; to put an end to which, Don 
Lewis da Cunha, Secretary of State, who had for- 


merly been Envoy in England, was ordered to de- 
mand the Marquis's ſword, and to make him priſoner, 
which he delivered up with great compoſure. The 
words of the Marquis on this occaſion, however 
contradictory to the ſentence, or to outward ap- 


pearances, ought not to be omitted. Sir, (ſaid he) 
the ſword I now deliver up to you, has often been 


ſerviceable in the hands of my anceſtors; and ever 


fince it has been in my poſſeſſion, it has always been 
kept loyal to my King and Country. Much about 


the ſame time, a brother of the Marquis, who was 
a canon of the Patriarchal Church, was alſo arreſt- 
ed, and ſoon after another brother, colonel of a re- 
giment, and who was then at Chaves. 


The Duke d' Aveiro was at a country ſeat of his 


called Azeitam, on the ſide of the Tagus, oppoſite 


Liſbon, about two leagues from the river. He 


ſoon received the unwelcome news of what had 
_ paſſed, 
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paſſed, yet attempted not to make his eſcape: A 
party of ſoldiers were ſent over the next day, who, 
about ten o'clock in the forenoon, environed the 
houſe, and brought him away priſoner : When he 
was arreſted, he deſired leave to dreſs himſelf, and, 
it is added, ſhifted from one room to another, as if 
he had been inclined to make off. It is certain, how- 
ever, that he ſubmitted quietly to the arreſt, and 
that no oppoſition was made, excepting by ſome of 
his ſervants, who ſtruck one of the ſoldiers with a 
ſtick at their entry; and indeed all theſe great per- 
ſons, of the firſt families in the kingdom, were 
taken up with as much eaſe and quietneſs, as 1 
they had been ſo many private perſons. 

The ladies of the above noblemen, and their 
children, ſome of whom were infants yet in arms, 
were ſoon afterwards ſeiſed and impriſoned; the 
ladies 1 in convents, and the others in goals. 

The two ſervants, who are ſaid to have watched 
the King, had places in the cuſtom-houſe, and 
were on the quay when the officers came to arreſt 
them: One of theſe fled into a little adjoining cof- 
fee-houſe, where he was taken; the other, Poly- 
carpio by name, made a puſh into a narrow ſtreet, 
turned the corner, and eatirely eſcaped, not having 
been ſo much as heard of ſince. 

Soon afterwards feveral Jeſuits were taken up; 
one of theſe was Confeſſor to the Marchioneſs of 
Tavora, and known A the name of Father Mala- 
grida. ö 

A commiſſion of inqueſt was iſſued for taking 
cognizance of this affair, the Count GO eyrds 
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was appointed Chief, or Judge, and a Dezem- 
bargador as clerk or ſcrivener. 

An order was publiſhed at the ſame time, com- 
manding every one to delare what they knew of the 
affair, under pain of ſevere puniſhment. 

The witneſſes were all examined privately by 


thoſe two magiſtrates, and a verbal proceſs was 


drawn up by them for the inſpection of another 


court, before which the culprits were to be tryed, 
and which, conſidering the quality of the priſoners, 


ought not to have been confined to one court alone, 
but ſhould have been brought before three : To 
avoid this, a number of Judges were appointed, 


who, during the interval of the tryal, were all con- 
ſtituted Judges of the three courts ; ſo that though 


the form of law was in that reſpect obſerved, yet 


in reality the courts were reduced to one, as the 
| ſame perſons were made to act in three at once. 


In former reigns, it had been cuſtomary, on 


the tryals of Peers, to name ſome of the nobility 


to hear the cauſe jointly with the Dezembarga- 
dors. This, however, was not done; but the 


parties accuſed having been put to the torture for 


obtaining confeſſions, the whole was tranſacted 
with the greateſt privacy, till ſentence was paſſ- 
ed, when ſome were condemned to. be ſtrangled, 


others to be broke on the wheel, and others again 


burnt. 


In Portugal criminals have a right to claim an 


embargo, or reviſal of the firſt ſentence. According 
ly, when the Marchioneſs of Tavora's ſentence was 


read to her, they told her ſhe had a right to this 


embargo. 
The 
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The Marchioneſs replied, with an heroic air, that 
from the diſpoſition of her Judges, ſhe perceived a 
reviſal would anſwer no end, but that of giving 


freſh trouble to perſons who were refolved to have 
her blood. 


This Lady was poſſeſſed in a very high degree 


of every amiable quality that adorns the ſex : Tho? 
advanced in years, and having a grand child mar- 


riageable, yet her beauty ſeemed to defy the ra- 


vages of time and her reſolution continued un- 


ſhaken : She ſtill retained that agreeable glow of 
charms which is ſo much admired in the young 
and handſome: Her converſation was embelliſn- 


ed with the fineſt ſtrokes of wit, unaccompanied 


with any malicious infinuations ; her diſcourſe was 


calculated to pleaſe, and never to wound: Her 
perſon was yet as upright and well-ſhaped as if ſhe 


had been but twenty years of age: Her hair was 


long and graceful: Her preſence commanded re- 
ſpect, and her behayio was as attractive as her 
converſation : When her huſband went out Viceroy 
to India, ſhe accompanied him to his government, 


and to her counſels was greatly owing the pro- 
priety of the meaſures purſued under his admini- 


ſtration. | 
When ſhe retired from the preſence of her Jud- 
ges, a couple of friars beſet her, admoniſhing her 


to ſpend the ſhort time ſhe had to live in prayer 


and meditation ; ſhe interrupted their admonitions, 
by demanding who had ordered them to come to 
her, adding that ſhe had not ſent for them; they 


anſwered, that her circumſtances required their 
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5 1 
attendance: You are miſtaken, fathers, replied the 
Marchioneſs, your coming is premature, depart till 
I call for you; though my time here be ſhort, I 
have ſomewhat ſtill to do before I can give myſelf 
up entirely to the concerns of another world. 

The friars ſtrove in vain to combat the firmneſs 
of her mind; ſhe perſiſted in her reſolution, and the 
dignity with which ſhe expreſſed herſelf at length 


overcame their obſtinacy. 


Being left alone with her woman, the Marchio- 
neſs delivered divers meſſages to be communicated 
to ſeveral perſons of diſtinction of her kindred and 


| acquaintance, and gave orders about ſundry family 


affairs; then taking off her bracelets, the only 
things of value which had been left her, ſhe gave 
them to her woman as a reward of her ſervices, 

After ſhe had thus diſburthened herſelf of the 
cares of the world, ſhe deſired the company of the 
friars, and attended in the moſt ſerious manner to 
the ſolemn. preparation for another, nobly uniting 
in one perſon the character of the Heroine, and of 
the Chriſtian. 

On the morning of her execution, ſhe deſired her 
maid to comb and tie up her hair as uſual : The 
friars exclaimed againſt this aſſiduity about appear- 
ances in theſe aweful moments ; what, ſaid the Mar- 
chioneſs, are decency and religion inconſiſtent ? 


why ſhould I appear in public in a ſlovenly man- 


ner ? ſhe then called for tea, but altering her mind 
afterwards ſaid ſhe choſe coffee: Here the friars 
again reproached her, with too great a deſire of gra- 
tifying her appetite. Fathers, ſaid ſhe, I only de- 
fire what I am uſed to; and I am convinced that 


my. 


7 


my audit will not cepend on actions of ſo Jncunerent 
a nature. 


The ſcaffold for the execution was erected on a 


broad quay by the river at Belem, before one of 


the Royal reſidences, and within ſight of the palace 
where the King reſides. To this palace all the no- 
bility were that day convened to ſee this dreadful 
tragedy performed. A teleſcope was fixed, that the 
whole might be ſurveyed diſtinctly. ; 

The criminals were brought out one by one in a 
ſedan chair, and conveyed thro' two ranks of infan- 
try to the ſcaffold, which was in like manner envi- 
roned with ſoldiery, who formed a hollow ſquare in 
the centre. Theſe again were ſurrounded with caval- 
ry to keep off the mob. The civil magiſtrates were 


on horſeback in the ſquare formed by the infantry. 


The Marchioneſs was the firſt brought out; ſhe 


appeared with an aſtoniſhing intrepidity, took a 


handkerchief out of her pocket, and delivered it 
to the executioner, with a requeſt to bind it over 
her face. This done, without appearing in the leaſt 


* diſmayed, ſhe ſat down in the chair appointed for 
ber in the middle of the ſcaffold, and with the 


greateſt reſignation placed her arms as directed, 
that they might be tied down; the executioner then, 
with a large knife, ſevered her head from her body, 


which was left ſeated in the chair during the whole 


ſcene. 


Her youngeſt ſon Joſeph was next brought out; 
he was extended on a croſs, and a ſtring which 


paſſed through a board, placed at the back of the 


croſs, was put round his neck, that he might be 
2 throttled 
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throttled by twiſting it tight; but the engine no 
being properly made, the firſt attempt failed, ſo 
that the unfortunate young nobleman was obliged 
to be taken off the croſs till the inſtrument was bet- 
ter adapted. After a ſhort interval, he was again 
fixed thereon and executed. 

The Count d'Atouguia, and the young Marquis 
ended their lives in the ſame manner: The young 
Marquis would have ſpoke, and was heard to ſay, 
that he forgave the King and his adverſaries, when 
one of the magiſtrates rode up to him, and told 
him, if he would not be ſilent he muſt be gagged: 
Upon this he ſtopped, bowed down, and kiſſed the 
ground. 

The old Marquis, and-the Duke d Aveiro were 
broke alive on the wheel; the ſervant was burnt 
alive at one corner of the ſcaffold, and the figure of 
Polycarpio at another. 5 

The Duke d'Aveiro, in his laſt moments, was in- 
ſulted in a manner much too mean for the aweful- 
neſs of the ſpectacle. His hat and wig had been 
purpoſcly ſecreted over- night, that he might appear 
bare-headed- when exhibited to the people. At his 
arrival on the ſcaffold, they were ſhewn to him on 
the figure of Polycarpio. To 

When the execution was over, the ſcaffold was 
ſet on fire, and the whole being conſumed to aſhes, 
they were {wept up and thrown into the ſea. 
Ihe houſes of all theſe nobility were pulled down, 
and the ground which they ſtood on ploughed and 
ſown with ſalt. The name of Tavora was alſo for- 


bidden to be continued or aſſumed by any one. 
The 
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The Dutcheſs of Aveiro remains impriſoned in 
one convent, and the Counteſs of Atougia in ano- 
ther. The eldeſt ſon of the Duke died ſoon after- 
wards in confinement, and the reſt of the children 
were diſpoſed of, nobody knows how: The ſons 
of the Count d' Atougia are hkewiſe kept ſome- 


where in ſecret ; but the young Marchioneſs of Ta- 


vora enjoys a handſome allowance in a convent. 

If the Miniſter, previouſly to this tragedy, had in- 
gratiated himſelf with his Maſter, by laying before 
him ſchemes to appearance calculated for promoting 
the public welfare, and for aggrandizing the Royal 
fame in foreign nations ; his influence now, over 
the King, became ſo fixed as not to be removed 
but with his laſt breath; for the ſafety and intereſts 
of both ſeemed, from henceforward, embarked in 


the ſame bottom, and united by bonds not to be 


diſſolved. 1 
The Favourite was now raiſed from the degree 


of Secretary of State to that of Prime Miniſter, he 


was created Earl, or Count of Oeyros, where his 
uncle had bought a little eſtate, and Lord of Pom- 
bal, where he had himſelf been born: Theſe titles 
were made hereditary. A regiment of dragoons 
were allotted by way of guard to his perſon, as had 
been practiſed by Cardinal Richlieu ; a company of 
theſe troops, commanded by a Captain, attended 
him wherever he went, and the drum was beat be- 


fore him through the ſtreets of Liſbon, as on a 


march, as well as when he got into his carriage, 


which was done with the greateſt pomp and often- 


- tation, 
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5 
tation. A law was publiſhed, making it treaſon to 
ſpeak ill of the Miniſter. 

The Favourite thus fixed in his Sovereign's af- 
fection, took all poſſible meaſures for the preſer- 
vation of the Royal authority. The city of Liſ- 


bounded by that river towards the South; the 
valley of Alcantra, which is exceſſive deep, and 
almoſt impaſſable on account of the ſteepneſs and 
craggyneſs of its ſides, runs in the ſame manner 


to it on the Weſt. Towards the Eaſt the valley of 
Chellas continues nearly the ſame diſtance from 


the ſhore; on the neck of ground between theſe 


two valleys, towards the North, are the outlets 
of the city; one whereof which goes by Cam- 
po Pequeno and Campo Grande leads to Centra 
Maffra Torres, and other parts of the country; the 
other, which paſſes thro* Loiros, is the orand nor- 


thern road, and goes to Coimbra, Oporto, &c. Be- 


ſides theſe there are ſome others leading to the ad- 
jacent villages. 


Two regiments of cavalry were poſted on the 
river ſide, one at the eaſternmoſt part above the city, 
the other at the weſt, near the gate of Alcantra. 


A regiment of foot was placed on the ſide of the 


hill of the Cotovia, which forms at preſent the 


centre of Liſbon. Another regiment was ſtationed 
at a {mall diſtance, ſo as to command the Centra 
road, and a third behind the Campo do Coral, in 


bon being ſituated on the banks of the Tagus, is 


for near a mile and half, and becomes a boundary 


* 
> 


the great northern road, all on heights that join 


with the grand iſthmus, if it may be fo called, 
| Which 
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which runs between the northerly termination of 
the valleys of Alcantra and Chellas, ſo that the 


three regiments of foot which are in the centre, 


form, as it were, a bow, each end whereof is ter- 
minated with a regiment of cavalry, and of which 


the river is, as it were, the ſtring. - 


Beſides theſe, on the high hill, which e 


was the centre of the city, and on which Liſbon 
originally ſtood, is an old caſtle defended by a few 
troops. Though the works of this caſtle deſerve not 


the name of a fortification, yet are they ſufficient 
to withſtand any ſudden attack of a mob; ſo that 
the capital is now retained in the greateſt we. 

A regiment of infantry on the Ajuda Hill, with 
the guard, and ſome detachments of cavalry, ſecure 


the Royal palace from inſult; as alſo the houſe of 
the Miniſter, which is but at a ſmall diſtance from it. 


The Civil Magiſtracy of the city is divided be- 
tween ſeven Juftices, or Corregidores, each of which 


| preſides over a ward, or bairo; to every one of theſe 


again belong certain officers, called Alcaydes Mei- 


rinhos, and their followers, who perform the offices 
of Conſtable, Bailiff, and ſuch like: Attended by - 


them, the Corregidores go round their wards every 
night; the inhabitants of the wards likewiſe are 
obliged to watch by turns, and ir is the duty of 


the Corregidor to ſee that all be duely and regu- 


larly performed. The inhabitants, who had long 


been excuſed from watching, were ordered to at- 


tend. A new Office alſo of Intendente de Policia, 
or Lieutenant of Police, as in France, was inſtituted 
to preſide over the whole. 


All 


„ 
All great aſſemblies were prohibited, unleſs witly 


leave; and numberleſs other precautions taken, that 


things might remain as they ſtood. 

Count d'Oeyros, arrived at this zenith of gran- 
deur and power, diſplayed his rage againſt the an- 
cient nobility of Portugal, in a very extraordinary 


manner; and exhibited a reſentment not to be ſa- 
tiated. He proceeded to exaſperate his Maſter at 


the whole order of the Grandees, by repreſenting 
them as a factious and diſloyal body, and in con- 


ſequence was permitted to tyranniſe at pleaſure over - 


them. Almoſt every day brought with it the im- 
priſonment of ſome or other of the Portugueſe no- 
bility : among them the Count de Ribiera was 
arreſted, and carried to priſon, where he full con- 
tinues, though his crime is yet unknown. 

Cagliaris, the Captain of the Queen's Guard, 


ſoon followed; his abilities, integrity, and reſo- 
lution, rendered him incapable of ſtifling reflec- 


tions which were too obvious to the e Por- 


tugueſe. He was arreſted whilſt ill of an ague 


a” fever, and in that dangerous condition 


conveyed to a damp dungeon, in the Fort of 
Saint Geam, - ſituated on a rock at the mouth of 


the Tagus, the ſpring-tides in which often. over- 
flowed the floor of the cave where he was con- 


fined. His phyſician repreſented his ill ſtate of 
| health, and the danger that muſt ariſe to his pa- 
tient from a confinement in ſuch a place; but this 


remonſtrance not being attended to, death ſoon put a 
period to Cagliaris's ſufferings. His body was bu- 
ried in the moſt obſcure manner, in-the neighbour- 


hood of the Fort, and his widow, a lady, of the 


| houſe 
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houſe of Holſtein, baniſhed to a ſolitary kabitation, 
where ſhe drags out a miſerable life, in want and 
diſtreſs, not being ſo much as pertnitted even to re- 


turn to her own country, though ſhe has frequently 


petitioned for that purpoſe. His two ſons are con- 


| fined in the fort of St. Uvall, and probably for life. 


This nobleman had two brothers, one a Knight of 
Malta, who happened to be at Paris at the time of 
Cagliari's misfortune, the other was then in Por- 


tugal; the latter was inſtantly baniſhed to Mer- 


tola, where he ſtill continues, and the former was 


ordered to return home 3 but being aware of the 


Miniſter's power, and unrelenting temper, he re- 
fuſed to obey, and was outlawed; the French King, 
commiſerating his condition, gave him the com- 
mand of a regiment in his ſervice. 
The next victim of this Miniſter's fury was the 
Count qOvedos, a nobleman of the royal blood, 
advanced in years, and ſo zealous of his Sovereign's 


and Country's dignity, that he had greatly im- 
' Paired his fortune by maintaining a figure in his 
Maſter's ſervice, ſuperior to his abilities. "This no- 
bleman never loved the Favourite ; and the King 
having obſerved that Carvalho's houſe had eſcaped 


the- earthquake, which his Majeſty attributed to 


the kindneſs of Heaven, in return for his Miniſter's 


virtues and goodneſs, the Count d'Ovedos, who 
happened to be preſent, jocularly ſaid, that if it was 
a mark of Heaven's approbation of the Miniſter's 
virtues, that his houſe had eſcaped the earthquake) 


the common proſtitutes muſt equally be eſteemed 
* of virtue, and high in the favour of their 


I Maker, 
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Maker, as the Rua Suja, or ſtreet where they lived, 
had not ſuffered, 

The Count d'Ovedos had ſuffered immenſely by 
the earthquake ; he had loſt two whole ſtreets by 
that calamity, ſo that this royal eulogy on the Fa- 
yourite ſeemed an indirect ſatire on the Count, as 
it touched him very ſenſibly in his reputation; it 
is not to be doubted therefore but that this noble- 
man was ſtimulated by the recollection of his 
own ill fortune, to reſentment, on hearing the 
Miniſter's character thus recommended on ſo 
unreaſonable an account. The anſwer, however, 
coſt the Count his liberty, and probably his life, 
for he was ſoon after arreſted and thrown into pri- 


fon, where he ſtill continues, if alive, without being 


ever admitted to know his offenſe. | 
This aged nobleman, when arreſted, was uſed 
very cruelly by the Magiſtrate who took him into 


cuſtody. For the latter went to the Count's houſe 


before his uſual hour of riſing, and underſtanding, 


as he expected, that the Count was not ſtirring, he 
| burit into his bedchamber, drew his poniard, and 


laying his hand on the Count's breaſt, told him he 
was the King's priſoner, and that if he moved he 
was a dead man. The Count waking, and recol- 
lecting himſelf a little, ſaid, Doctor, it is not your 
poniard that frightens me, but the King's com- 
mands compel my ſubimiſſion; and my allegiance 
to my Prince obliges me to obey his orders, by 
whatever meſſenger he ſends them. 

When it is reflected, that the. Count was a 
ſoldier from his cradle, and the magiſtrate, a 
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a Doctor at Law, this anſwer of the Count's not 
only ſhows his coolneſs, and the peculiar temper 
for which he was famous; but diſplays, in a 
very humourous light, the abſurd behaviour of 
a man, who being a civil magiſtrate, knew ſo little 


of his office as to think his poniard of more effi- 


cacy than his orders, eſpecially in a place where the 
Count, with a ſingle call, could have had aſſiſtants 
who would ſoon have deſpatched him. - 

The Duke de la Foens, a Prince of the Blood, 
and next heir to the Crown, after the extinction of 
that branch of. the royal family now on the throne, 


has been many years in baniſhment, and at pre- 


ſent reſides in Germany. The cauſe of his exile is 
variouſly talked of; by ſome it is ſaid, that this 


misfortune befel him on accoynt of a paſſion he 


entertained for the grand-daughter of the Mar- 


chioneſs de Tavora, who was beheaded ; and that 
his crime conſiſted in being ſeen on his knees be- 


fore this young lady. Others, that he was baniſh- 
ed becauſe he adviſed his elder brother, as heir in 
entail to an eſtate ſettled by the King, Don Peter, 
on the ſecond branch of the Royal Family, not to 
relinquiſh his right to it. For on the death of the 
Infant, Don Francifco, uncle to his Preſent Moſt 
Faithful Majeſty; Don Antonio, another uncle, and 
brother to the deceaſed, pretending to his eſtate, 
it was alfo claimed by the nephew, Don Pedro, 
brother to his Majeſty; but this difference was 
amicably ſettled between the two parties; the In- 
fant Don Pedro remaining poſſeſſed of the eſtate, 
and a compenſation being allowed Don Antonio 
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for it, and after him to Don Manuel, another ſur- 
viving brother of his. But the rights of Don Mi- 
guel, who had likewiſe been named in the ſame 
will, and was the father of la Foens, ſtill remained 
unſatisfied, La Foens was therefore deſired alſo 
to accept of an accommodation, but to this he ne- 
ver would conſent. 

My King, ſaid he, has a right to coieantd my 


perſonal ſervice, as well as my whole fortune, when 


he pleaſes, when the good of my country calls me 


out to danger ; but I hope he will not take it amiſs, 
if I refuſe to give up the rights of my family, which 
came to me by proximity of blood, and which I 
ought to tranſmit to ſucceeding generations. 

He was called Don John de Braganca, and be- 
fore his retirement to Germany, reſided ſome time 
in England under the title of Duke of Braganca. 


Even the two natural brothers of his Moſt 


Faithful Majeſty could not eſcape falling ſacrifices 


to the deſpotiſm of the Miniſter. The elder was In- 


quiſitor General, the Miniſter directed him to li- 


cence a book concerning confeſſion, in which it was 


contended that, on ſome important occaſions, it is 


| lawful to diſcover what is revealed under the ſeal. 
of confeſſion ; this propoſition is known to be ſo 


contrary to the doctrine of the Romiſh church, that 


the Prince refuſed compliance. Count d'Oeyros 


went to his houſe, in order to perſuade him. The 
diſcourſe at this interview grew ſa warm, that the 
Count called the Prince traitor ; and the latter drew 
a poniard on the Count. A younger brother of the 


Prince, * accident, being preſent, Interpoled, and 
N pre- 
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vented further miſchief. Theelder, who had drawn on 
the Count, repaired immediately to the palace, but 
could not gain admittance ; and the next day his 
houſe was ſurrounded by ſoldiers. Both the Princes 
were taken into cuſtody, conveyed to priſon, and 
their effects confiſcated, without even the form of a 
tryal. FRET 5 
4 Much about the ſame time, it may be truely ſaid, 
that above forty or fifty of the leſſer nobility under- 
went the ſame fate, inſomuch that all men were 
( ſtruck with fear and amazement at the detachments f 
of dragoons perpetually traverſing the ſtreets, con- ö 
ducting ſome miſerable victims in cloſe chaiſes to 
the places of their confinement, where they were 
never to be heard of more. | 
Nor were people of leſs note more ſecure from the 
Miniſter's all- powerful wrath. A pariſh prieſt walk- 
ing one day through the ſtreets, by a building at 
that time erecting for the uſe of the Favourite, jo- 
cularly ſaid, when demanded his opinion of it, that 
he could not approve of the Agua Furtada, an ex- 
© = _ preſſion which, literally explained, means Stolen Wa- 
ters; but when applied to a building, ſignifies the 
Garrets. His wit coſt him his liberty; the real fact 
being, that the building was ſupplied with water 
from the large public aqueduct, which had been de- 
| ſigned to ſerve the upper part of the city, to the 
no ſmall diſtreſs of many hundred families, on ac- 
count of the particular ſcarcity of water in that 
quarter, which had occaſioned the conſtruction of 
this prodigious work at an immenſe expenſe. 


|} 
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Another humorous fellow, who ſometimes made 
freer with affairs of ſtate, than under ſo rigid an ad- 
miniſtration was prudent, being adviſed by his 
friends to deſiſt from joking about matters of ſo 
dangerous a nature, uſed to carry about in his pock- 
et a cork, with which he ſtopped his mouth when 


any body talked of politics. This proceeding was 


taken ſo ill by the Miniſter, who had his ſpies every 
where, that the poor fellow was thrown ſomewhere 
into confinement, and never more heard of. 
About this time alſo, the Lord of the Manor of 
Bonjardin was arreſted and conveyed to priſon : He 
was deſcended of a very illuſtrious family, and much 


advanced in years, ſo that he was generally pitied 


by all ranks of people, particularly as it recalled 
to their minds the rememberance of ſome paſt oc- 
currences, to which it was thought his misfor- 
tune was more owing than to any crime he was 
guilty of. 


The Miniſter's father had begun a law⸗ ſult with 
Honjardin for part of his eſtate, pretending that 


it belonged to him as ſucceſſor of the family of 
Mello, formerly Marquis of Montalram. Bonyar- 
din, ſhowed that his predeceſſors, for above one 
hundred years back, had been continually and I; 


neally in poſſeſſion of the eſtate : That the docu- 


ments by which his opponent pretended to ſupport 


his pretended deſcent, were nothing but papers 


found in an old houſe at Oeyros belonging to the 
family, and purchaſed by the brother; that ſo far 
from being of a noble deſcent, his father was no 
more than a blackſmith. In ſhort, the whole ap- 

pra 
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peared ſo clear, that though the affair was carried 
on with great vigour, ſentence had always been 
given in favour of Bonjardin; and when the ſuit 
was re- aſſumed by the Miniſter, on his firſt coming 
into employment, there appeared ſo great a want 
of juſtice in the pretenſions, that every thing went 
for Bonjardin as before. But the Favourite after - 
wards arriving to higher power, it was inſinuated 
to Bonjardin, that he had the fineſt opportunity 
imaginable to increaſe his fortune, as the Miniſter 
valuing the honour which would ariſe to him from 
ſo noble a deſcent, would make him ample recom- 
penſe for the loſs of the income, could he prevail 
in his law- ſuit. Bonjardin yielded to the inſinu— 
ations. The proceſs was revived, and terminated 
to the wiſh of the Miniſter. Bonjardin afterwards 
frequently viſited his new- made couſin, who re- 
ceived him at firſt with much ſeeming cordiality; 
but finding ſoon that nothing more eſſential than 
compliments were to be expected, he began to la- 
ment his own fooliſh credulity, in parting with a 
reality for a ſhadow. It was from this purchaſe of 
the uncle at Oeyros, a ſmall town at the foot of the 

rock of Liſbon, that the Miniſter took his title. 
Antonio d' Andrade Emſerrabodes, who had been 
Envoy to the Court of London, Rome and Hol- 
land, in all which places he had been greatly 
eſteemed, was next recalled, and on his arrival 
committed priſoner to a fortreſs, where he ſtill con- 
tinues. As no remarkable injury had happened to 
the public affairs of Portugal at thoſe Courts where 
he had reſided, people could by no means account 


for 
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for the reaſon of his diſgrace and puniſhment. 
This gentleman ha dbeen particularly diſtinguiſhed 
for his abilities and integrity, and firmneſs in all 
tranſactions ; he had been cotemporary with the 
Miniſter at the univerſity, and had always ſhowed ſo 
great a ſuperiority of genius, that when any little 
party affairs were commenced by the Miniſter, 
Andrade was the perſon who was conſtantly appeal- 
ed to for ſettling them, in which he generally ſuc- 
ceeded, though the Miniſter uſed to repine at find- 
ing in him one who could fo greatly control him. 
Magiſtrates were alſo depoſed when the Miniſter 


plpKkẽEaſed, and left to ruminate at their leiſure on the 


cauſe of his diſpleaſure. 


The people too, in general, were liable to ſuffer 
every oppreſſion his haughty temper diftated. After 
the earthquake they conſtructed edifices of wood, not 
on the very ſpot where their former dwellings ſtood, 
as the condition of the ground in thoſe places would 
not admit of it, but in the outſkirts of the city, 
where they could promiſe themſelves more quiet 
and ſatisfaction. Some of theſe buildings were reared 
at a great expenſe, and had coſt the owners thou- 
ſands of pounds, when on a ſudden an edict was 
publiſhed, ordering the avenues of the-city through 
the very middle of ſome of theſe new habitations, 
and commanding the ground whereon others ſtood 
to be cleared for hat-makers, the manufactory of 
hats being at that time one of the Miniſter's favou- 
rite ſchemes. A deputation of the moſt reſpectable 
of theſe inhabitants was ſent to the Miniſter, with a 
petition againſt this new grievance. Their recep- 

tion 


8 
tion was ſuch as can ſcarcely be equalled. As 
ſoon as they acquainted him with their errand, 
he bid his ſervants look out ſome of the Oporto ſen- 
tences, alluding to thoſe paſſed upon the unhappy 
ſufferers at that place in the affair of the Wine Com- 
pany; and being brought, he ordered a copy to be 
delivered to each of the deputies, ſaying, he ſup- 
poſed they had never ſeen them. He then withdrew 
without deigning any further anſwer to perſons who 
applied to him in the moſt humble manner, in behalf 
of dwellings,” which they had erected out of the 
ſhattered remains of their fortunes after the earth- 
quake. 

The Portuguſe Eaſt India Company next pre- 
ſents to our view, how inconſiſtent the ſyſtem of 
this Miniſter, intoxicated with his own commer- 
cial projects, has proved with the true intereſts of 
the kingdom; and how much all other conſidera- 
tions have been forced to make way for the execut- 


ing his ſchemes. 


The Port of Liſbon is more commodiouſly ſitu- 
ated for Commeree with the Eaſt Indies than any 
other in Europe; and it is notorious, that the Por- 
tugueſe, in former days, drove a very great and lu- 
crative trade with India, where they ſtill have va- 
luable poſſeſſions ; ſo extenſive was their commerce 
in thoſe parts, that their language is ſtill under- 
ſtood, and retained in moſt of the Eaſtern Iſlands, 
and on the coaſts of Bengal. Theſe conſidera- 
tions induced many in the late reign, to ſuppoſe | 
that this trade, which had in a * meaſure been 
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diſcontinued bn the increaſe of that of the Brazils, 
might eaſily be revived, to the great advantage of 
Portugal ; whereupon the late King granted a 
charter for that purpoſe to one of his own ſubjects, 
Feliciano Velho Oldemberg by name, of German 
extraction, impowering him, under the Royal pa- 
tronage, to make ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, 
and carry on a traffick there from Portugal, with 
all the rights, immunities, and privileges given, on 


the like occaſion, by any European Prince to their 


ſubjects. 

This charter was to continue in force to the pa- 
tentee and his heirs for the ſpace of forty years, 
with a clauſe of renewal on favourable terms; and 


under it he was impowered to raiſe men and money 


to any neceſſary amount, either in Portugal or abroad. 


The undertaking was entered on. Ships were fitted 
out, and factors ſent to different parts, for conducting 


this buſineſs on a very extenſive plan. Large ſums 


of money were borrowed for the ſame end, ſhips were 


fent out and returns made to a conſiderable value. 


In ſhort, the enterpriſe wore a very favourable aſ- 
pect, though a great misfortune had happened'to it, 


in regard to a large parcel of goods which arrived 
juſt before the earthquake, and were all loſt on that 


dreadful occaſion. Oldemberg, however, was not 


diſcouraged by this diſaſter; he made great pre- 
parations for new expeditions, when the Miniſter 


thought proper to put a ſtop to them by a Royal 


edict, and ſo brought him to ruin. 
Indeed, had this undertaking been permitted to go 
on, the flouriſhing condition which it was likely to 
arriv & 
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( 69.) 
atrive to could not fail to have been prejudicial tothe 
monopolizing Brazil Companies, and the compa- 
riſon injurious to the capacity of the projector; as 
the one, without any aſſiſtance from the Crown, 
only a bare commiſſion for carrying on the trade, 
had fo far ſucceeded as to ſupport itſelf, notwith- 
ſtanding an immenſe loſs; but was even with new vi- 
gour entering upon freſh undertakings that promi- 
ſed the greateſt ſucceſs; while the Grand Para 
Company, though favoured with the Royal patro- 
nage, aſſiſted by ſhips from the Royal navy, in- 


dulged with a diminution of duties, and the pro- 


prietors of its ſtock dignified with diſtinguiſhed ho- 


nours, completed with the greateſt difficulty, and 


not till after the expiration of ſome years, the ca- 
pital appointed for forming their ſtock. 

Among the many ſhips of burthen employed in 
this trade, was one of an uncommon fize, called the 
Glorioſo, bored for ninety guns; which had been 
purchaſed of the Engliſh, who had taken her of 
the Spaniards in the war before the laſt. Her ſtores 
were laid in, the crew and cargo provided, and the 
Glorioſo, with ſeveral others bound for the ſame 


parts, were juſt ready to fail when the above thun- 


dering ordinance appeared. 

Many thought the veſſels ready to depart would 
have been permitted to proceed, but the Miniſter 
was not the man that would curſe by halves; and 


Oldemberg, who would have acquired great :riches 


to himſelf, and have been of public utility to his 
country, remains a bankrupt. 
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Diogo de Mendonga had become, as it were, 3 
cypher; he ſtill continued indeed in his poſt of Se: 
cretary of State, and tranſacted the buſineſs tranſ- 
mitted to his office, but he had no ſhare in the 
public adminiſtration of affairs; he was in high 
eſteem with the people, and though he did not 
enjoy his Sovereign's confidence about public mat- 
ters, yet he frequently received marks of eſteem 
from that Monarch, in regard to his private con- 


duct. It was therefore with the greateſt ſurpriſe 
the nation learnt that this great perſonage was ar- 


reſted, and under the eſcort of a detachment of 
dragoons conducted to a fortreſs, where he was 
ſome time detained priſoner, from thence removed 
to a fort at the bar of the river of Oporto, and 
finally tranſported to Mazargam, a fortified town, 
which the Porugueſe ſtill hold on the coaſt of Bar- 
bary, and his eſtate ſequeſtered ; ſo that he is now 
ſaid to be in ſo great indigence that he is reduced 
to the miſerable employment of teaching children 
to read, in order to acquire a ſubſiſtence. 

Such is the diſtreſs to which this gentleman is 
reduced, who was famous for a nice elegance which 
had kept a due medium between penury and profu- 
ſion. No one could ever pretend to form a judge- 
ment of what had given cauſe to ſo heavy a pu- 


niſhment; which, as the Court has not thought 


proper to declare, it has ever remained a ſecret. 
| The roads between Liſbon and Oeyros, where 
the ſmall eſtate lies from which the Miniſter took 
the title of Count, were narrow and in bad order, 
being! little frequented on account of the inſigni- 

ficancy 


; (--$4 3 
&cancy of the place. But this property made it 
of importance to the Miniſter that the roads ſhould 
be widened and mended, which was effected at an 
immenſe charge of the public. 

His former little qwelling, which was now con- 
verted into a moſt unwieldly manſion, was badly 
| ſituated in a bottom, and a large rock rendered 
the approach to it, on one ſide, almoſt inacceſſible, 
but the defect was remedied in the ſame manner as 
the roads had been widened, at the expenſe of the 
public, though the charges it occaſioned probably 
amounted to more than treble the coſt of the 
building. 

People were aſtoniſhed at this profuſion of the 
nation's treaſures for the Count's conveniency. 
His pleaſure, however, was not to be diſputed, bur 
a paſſage was made through a ſolid rock of hard 
marble, above an hundred feet wide, and the Por- 
tugueſe left to deplore in vain this idle application 
of the national money. 

How great is the partiality of the Sovereign to- 
wards this Miniſter, cannot better be conceived than 
by the following Oe which happened on this 
occaſion. 

Some attendants of the Royal Perſon perſuaded 
the King, when out on a ſhooting party, to 
take a view of the Count's villa near Oeyros, in 
hopes 'that his Majeſty would not be pleaſed 
with the ſight of ſuch a waſte of the public treaſure. 
The King, however, unfortunately, only conſidered 
the ſtupendouſneſs of the undertaking ; obſerving, 
that the Miniſter's ideas muſt be very much en- 


larged 
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larged beyond the common rank of mankind when 
he ſet about ſo great a work. 
But the favourite had now completely acquired 


the confidence and affection of his Sovereign; and 


by an attentive ſtudy of his temper, knew how to 
make the mereſt trifles compenſate for the omiſſion 
of greater matters: The Miniſters who had been 
ſent the beginning of this reign to foreign Courts, 
had given riſe to the ſending of others from thence; 
ſo that there were at one time in Liſbon, Miniſters 
from Spain, France, Holland, Turin, Naples, 


Germany and England; a circumſtance which 


ſeemed to ſhow this Court to be of greater impor- 
tance at that time than in any former period, though 


in reality it produced no one ſingle advantage to the 
kingdom; but, on the contrary, the hurry of ne- 
gotiation occaſioned a neglect of affairs of great im- 
portance to the common welfare; and likewiſe gave 


birth to diſputes with other ſtates, which were preju- 


dicial to the intereſts of the kingdom: But this very 


confuſion and buſtle was a ſure preſervative of the 
power of the miniſter, who alone was deemed capable 
of cxtricating the kingdom from theſe difficulties, 
An affair alſo that happened on the Coaſt of 
Algarve, furniſhed him with a fine opportunity of 


paying his Court to his Sovereign, and of impoſing 
upon him a further perſuaſion of the unlimited ex- 


tent of his political abilities. 


During the war between France and England, the 
Fleets of both nations came to an engagement within 


ſight of theCoaſt of Algarve. Victory deciding forthe 
Engliſh, ſome of the French ſhips were taken, and 
others 
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29 
others run aſhore by the enemy themſelves, to pre- 


vent their falling into the hands of the Engliſh. The 
latter, finding themſelves thus deprived of their 
captures, that they might not be got again by the 
enemy, ſet fire to them. This circumſtance afforded 

ample room for the chicanery of a negotiation, which 
3 in the end could procure no real advantage to the 
. kingdom, though it might bring on an enmity that 


5 might prove very prejudicial to its intereſts. Theſe, 
1 however, were conſiderations which eaſily gave way 
F to the perſonal advantages that would accrue to the 
Y Miniſter, if, by his contrivance, England could be 
brought to demean herſelf to the chaſtiſement of 
Portugal. He knew full well the hoſtile diſpoſi- 
tions of the two nations then at war towards each 
bother; and that France would have done exactly 
the ſame thing, had fortune rendered her ſhipping 
© victorious, and placed thoſe of England in the like 
. ſituation. Further, he knew that no intended affront 
j had been offered herein to his Sovereign; and even 


| though it ſhould be deemed fo, he likewiſe knew 


& how little able Portugal was to obtain ſatisfaction 
without the conſent of England. 

Y The Miniſter therefore began by intimating to 
= France, that though his Sovereign was in alliance 
= with England, he was ſorry for the loſs ſuſtained ; 
i but the unguarded condition of the coaſt, and the 
ſuperiority of the Engliſh force, had put it out of 


the power of Portugal to give the French that aſ- 
©} fiſtance and protection he wiſhed ; however, that he 
would obtain all the ſatisfaction poſſible ; but that 
to ſave appearances, and that it might not ſeem to 
| flow 
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How from too partial an inclination in him fo? 


France, it ſhould be done at the requeſt of the lat- 


ter, and as in ſatisfaction of what France claimed. 
Inthe mean time the Portugueſe Envoy at the Court 
of London complained heavily of this rencounter, 
as a molt premeditated inſult on the rights of his 
Sovereign, and a violation of the neutrality of the 


_ coaſts; the Portugueſe populace were alſo repre- 


ſented as ſo enraged, that the ſafety of the Engliſh 
reſiding there would be in danger, unleſs ample and 


ſpeedy ſatisfaction were made. To this was added, 
that not only the laws of nations required it, but 
that France called loudly for ſatisfaction; and the 
not complying with ſo juſt a demand might be at- 
tended with danger to them, from the reſentment of 


that kingdom. 
In the uncertainty what might bethe iſſue of this 


affair, during the negotiations for it abroad, the mat- 


ter was talked of at Liſbon as a thing of no account; 


and in which neither the King of Portugal could con- 


ſider himſelf affronted, nor the French deem them- 


ſelves injured, but that the whole was to be regarded 


as an event incident to the fortune of war; ſo that by 
this behaviour appearances might be kept upat home, 
whatever might be the reſultofthe negotiation abroad. 


At laſt the affair was finiſhed in a manner very 


different from what the miniſter had any right to 
expect. England, in the height of glory, and 
crowned with ſucceſs over the greateſt and moſt for- 
midable nation in Europe, ſubmitted to ſend an 
embaſly to Portugal, to apologize for the behaviour 
of an officer, who, if he had ated in any other man- 
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her than he did, would perhaps have anſwered it 
with his life :- This unhoped for ſucceſs, in a pre- 
tenſion of ſo extraordinary a nature, entirely com- 
pleted the opinion of the miniſter's abilities, as the 
Sovereign, by this ſtroke, was perſuaded that he 
thoroughly underſtood the genius of the Engliſh, 
and the moſt ſecret councils of their government. 

When the whole, however, is duly weighed, ,every 


true friend of Portugal will undoubtedly declare, he 


would rather the queſtion had never been agitated ; 
as the very ſatisfaction may ſome time or other be re- 
membered, to the detriment of Portugal ; though 
the whole tenour of this tranſaction muſt redound 


more to the credit of the Engliſh candour, than to 


the honour or glory of Portugal. 

The continuance of the Royal Succeſſion was an 
object of no ſmall concern. Portugal had never 
been governed by a Queen ; the King had no male 
iſſue; the marriage of the infant Don Pedro with 


the Princeſs was therefore reſolved upon ; and how- 


ever unnatural it might appear, that an uncle ſhould 


_ marry his niece, yet the happy effects expected 


from this union took off all the odium of it, ſo that 
the people rejoiced in it for a time, and forgot their 
own ſorrows. This tranſaction may be conſidered 


as the only popular meaſure that happened during 


this adminiſtration; ſo extraordinary, however, has 
been the method of tranſacting every thing in this 
country, that a ſtep of ſo great importance was to- 
tally unknown, till the King, on the morning of 
his birth-day, declared at court, that the nuptials 


were to be performed on the ſame day at three; 
1 and 


(-:96---) 


and it is even ſaid, that the Prince himielf was 


made acquainted with it but a few hours before : 
This affair, which happened during the reſidence 
of the Engliſh ambaſſador at Liſbon, was by many 
ſaid to be greatly owing to his negotiation. Nor 
indeed did that miniſter either deny or diſcounte- 
nance the report, 

When affairs become embroiled, it 1s natural 


for one diſpute to create another. 


A difference with the Court of Rome ſoon fol- 
lowed the proceedings carried on againſt the Je- 
ſuits; the Miniſter not only undertook to expel the 


order from Portugal, but likewiſe that ſeveral of 


them ſhould be publicly executed, All this the 
Court of Rome was deſired to countenance : The 
Pope did not want to oppoſe theſe meaſures if ne- 
ceifary, and therefore offered to concur in any 
thing that ſhould be determined by a public tryal 


but the Miniſter inſiſted on a private one; the Pope 
refuſed to countenance this meaſure; a coolneſs be- 
tween the two courts enſued, and that of Portugal 


pretended to enforce a compliance, by paſſing ſe- 


veral edicts prejudicial to the intereſts of Rome; 


but that See, though deſirous of ſupporting its 


ſuperiority, being fearful of loſing the friendſhip of 


Portugal, had never failed ſhowing the greateſt re- 
card to its concerns, in hopes of a ſpeedy reconcili- 
ation; that however was not the deſign of the Mini- 
ſter, as it was greatly to his advantage that the power 


of his Maſter ſhould be as great in eccleſiaſtical as 


in temporal affairs; he therefore let ſlip no opportu- 
nity 
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nity of widening the breach, and bringing on 
an open rupture. With this view, on the nup- 
tials of the Princeſs, the nunciv was not in- 
vited, and when the news of the marriage was com- 
municated to the Foreign Miniſters of other courts 
reſiding at Liſbon, requeſting them to join in the 
common feſtivity and the illuminations made on 
that occaſion, the Nuncio was purpoſely omitted. 
This Miniſter being of a ſociable good-natured 
temper, was held in high eſteem by all the Foreign 
Miniſters at that Court, both Proteſtants and Ro- 
man Catholics. He endeavoured, by their means, 
to repreſent the injury that might ariſe to him per- 
ſonally, from ſo ſignal a mark of contempt, and 
even wrote to the Prime Miniſter to the ſame pur- 
poſe, but no alteration being made, though he 
could not with propriety exhibit illuminations at 
his own houſe, he reſolved not to aggravate the 
affront. 

Nevertheleſs, on the rejoicing night, endeavours 
were uſed to incite the populace to break his win- 
dows ; but the motive for his not illuminating them 
being known, no harm was done; on the contrary, 
every body condemned the affront put upon the 
Nuncio. The Prime Miniſter alone treated the 
affair in a different manner. The Nuncio was or- 
dered immediately to quit the kingdom, and a ma- 
nifeſto was publiſhed, exaggerating the groſsneſs 
of his behaviour, and the inſult pretended to be of- 
fered thereby to the kingdom. 

Whatever have been the inducements of many 
States to a differcnce with the See of Rome, both 
Jo 2 Portugal 
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Portugal and the family of Braganga have received 
real benefits from that Court. Theſe benefits hav- 


8 ing ariſen purely from the idea entertained of its au- 

bl thority, were to be continued only by the ſame 

1 means as gave birth to them. The very title of 

ö 9 the Portugueſe to Brazil had been thought imper- 

0 fect, till confirmed to them by the See of Rome; 1 
4 and the firſt Sovereign of the Braganca family, 4 
Al thought the Pope's conſent to his new acquired ; 
* Royalty no ſmall ſupport to his Throne. Even the 4 
i preſent Sovereign conſidered his title as incomplete, ; 
„ | till the epithet of Moſt F aithful was added by his 

„ | _ Holineſs to it. - 

nr However inconſiderable theſe circumſtances may 

| appear in kingdoms of greater power, yet to thoſe 

F who are indebted to the pacific diſpoſitions and in- : 
all dulgence of others, for the continuance of an en- 1 
i Joyment of what they poſſeſs, ſuch matters are of 5 
1 no ſmall importance. 1925 > 
15 Under theſe circumſtances, therefore, and where 4 
þ | there could ariſe no eſſential advantage to the king- 7 
iN dom from adifference with the Holy See, excepting to * 
| | ſhow the unlimited power of the Favourite, it can- 13 
g i not be doubted, but that this contemptuous treat- 40 
Fl | ment of that Court was abſurd and ungenerous. 12 
a | The King and all the Family were firmly and ſtea- b 
1 = dily attached to the tenets of the Church of Rome: 2 
#, . The affair allo which gave riſe to the diſpute, was A 
1 not concerning temporalities; and the policy of 
4 Portugal had always admitted the interpoſition of 1 
'® the Pope in eccleſiaſtical matters. 4 
| N The unexpected ſucceſs of the Miniſter in the af- A 
| fair with England, might probably induce him to ima . 
| | cine 
L | / 
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gine with his Sovereign, that he had acquired a per- 
fe knowledge of the genius of the Engliſh, and of 
their rules of government, and that in conſequence 
thereof he could influence their councils as he 
Pleaſed. 

In this perſuaſion, while England behaved with the 
moſt humiliating condeſcenſion, he heard all their 
complaints of the infringement of treaties ſubſiſting 
between them with indifference; and ſo far was he 
from aiming to ſatisfy their demands, that he poſitive- 
ly refuſed complying with ſome, and returned only a 


general anſwer to the reſt: But artifices of this ſort 


cannot be deemed commendable, as they are apt to 
lead a perſon into unneceſſary difficulties, as it were, 
merely for a tryal of his abilities, in a perſuaſion 


that they are ſufficient to extricate him on every oc- 


caſion. To councils of this nature, however, ſeems 
to have been owing the critical ſituation in which the 
Court of Liſbon found itſelf, when Spain, joining 
with France in the war againſt England, both powers 


fell upon Portugal. People in general were inclined 


to believe ſome meaſures had been in agitation 
long before, as the King, on a grand court-day, 
had appeared, without any previous information, in 


a military uniform, and likewiſe the two Secreta- 


ries of State. An edict alſo had been publiſhed, 
by which his Majeſty declared, that from that time 
he took the command of his troops immediately 
upon himſelf, and that he had conferred on his two 
Secretaries of State the rank of Major-Generals ; 


but had that kingdom been governed by a Mini- 


ſter leſs given to intrigue, and who had been more 
N at- 


( 8 ) 
attentive to foreign connexions, Portugal might 
doubtleſs have been left in quiet : For, had the late 
King's ſyſtem ſtill prevailed, why ſhould not that 
kingdom have been now indulged in a peaceful neu- 
trality as well as during his reign, when France and 
Spain were alike combined before againſt England? 

Why would theſe two nations have demanded the 
forts of Portugal as pledges of the neutrality more at 


this time than in the old King's days, if they had re- 
| poſed the ſame confidence in that Court as before, 


and notdiſtruſted the artful ſchemes of the Miniſter ; 
and though from a variance in the Spaniſh coun- 
cils, as ſome ſuppoſe, or from the ſpeedy aſſiſtance 


received from England, as others pretend, Portu-- 
gal eſcaped the imminent danger with which ſhe 


was threatened, yet have not France and Spain diſ- 
covered that ſhe 1s the the proper channel through 


which they may conſume the force of England in 


time of war, and will not Portugal therefore be in- 


volved in the dangerous conflicts of thoſe great mo- 
narchs on all ſubſequent occaſions ? 


Does not England, on the other hand, com- 


plain of the extreme ſupineneſs of the meaſures 


taken by theMiniſter for the defenſe of the king- 
dom : Is it not allo publicly and generally known, 


that when the auxiliary troops arrived, the na- 


tional force was in no readineſs, that theſe troops 
ſuffered more from the difficulties they met with 
in the want of proper aſſiſtance, than from the 
dangers of the campaign, and did not their Ge- 


nerals find more trouble from the litigious cavils of 
the Prime Miniſter than from the operations of 


war; 
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war? Did not the troops themſelves too experience 


all manner of chicanery to the very moment of their 
departure? Was not the commanding officer forced 
to the cruel alternative of ſeeing his army deprived 
of bread, or forced to pay an unjuſt and extrava- 
gant charge for grinding the very wheat which 


England had ſent for their ſupply; and was not that 


corn ground in mills belonging to the Miniſter? 
Were not the officers of the horſe trepanned 
into a forced ſale of the horſes of their on troops, 


from an intimation that they ſhould be bought up 
for the ſervice of his Moſt Faithful Majeſty, in 


conſequence whereof they informed their Court, 
that ſhips were not neceſſary for tranſporting the 
cavalry back to Englandꝰ 

Does not the whole Britiſh nation lay it down as a 
fact, that the war was an artifice of the Prime Mi- 
niſter, in conjunction with the enemy, to divert their 
force from being exerted in other parts? Certain it is, 
that many great perſonages who muſt have ſeen far- 


ther into affairs than people in general could do, 


made no ſecret of delivering this as their opinion. 
A nobleman of great talents, thoroughly well 

verſed in the ſtate of Portugal, who had gone over 

there at the requeſt of the Court, having met with a 


different reception from what he had reaſon to ex- 


pect, made but a very ſhort ſtay in that country; 


and at taking leave of the miniſter, told him, with 
that military frankneſs ſo natural to him, that he 


was come to take his leave of him; adding, that he 


was ſatisfied the Count would not be ſorry for his 
departure, as he perceived he could not bear the 


preſence 
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table, he wrote on a paper theſe words :—T 


„ 
preſence of any, though of ever ſo high a rank, who 
did no cringe to him, and aſſent to everything he pro- 
poſed ; but that in regard to the then mock war, for 
it deſerved (he ſaid) no better name, whatever might 
be the event of it, it muſt be fatal to Portugal, if the 
ſyſtem obſerved in the ſteps that produced it were 


continued. 5 : 
Do you ſay this, replied the Count, as the Mi- 


niſter of your Sovereign, or from yourſelf, and 
will you abide by what you have ſaid? I not only 
ſay this, reſumed his Lordſhip, but I will alfo 


give it you under my hand. Going then to a ſide 
y 
ſays to d'Oeyros, (putting in writing what he had 


ſaid.) The Miniſter having read the paper, ſaid he 
would give an anſwer to it alſo in writing; that is, 


replied my Lord, you have no good one, and you 
cannot find any at all without ſtudying. _ 
So great and ſo general has been the diſguſt of the 


Miniſter's temper, and ſo prone was he thought to 


the retarding and embroiling of every affair in which 
he had any concern, that the negotiations for the 
peace were carried on entirely without his privity, and 


he was only, like the reſt of the world, informed of 
the conditions when it was actually concluded: 


whereas, in the former reign, at the time of the 


peace of Utrecht, the Miniſters of Portugal were 


admitted to ſign jointly with thoſe of the other 
powers. Yet Portugal, weak within herſelf, and 
drawing her riches from diſtant colonies, ſhould 
ever hold theſe councils pernicious that bring her 
into conteſts with other nations, or indiſpoſe the 
minds of foreign Courts towards her. 


This 
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This tragi- comic war being ended, in which ar- 
mies had advanced only to retire, and troops been 
raiſed merely to deſert with impunity, the Miniſter, 

ſtill ſecure in the affection of his Sovereign, indif- 
ferent about the ſentiments of the people, and deaf 
to the remonſtrances of foreign powers, threw other 
parts of Brazil into the hands of monopoliſts z but 
finding, through a want of means in the people, that 
he cannot procure funds ſufficient to put the whole 
3 under the fame regulations, purſuant to his original 
| plan, he has put an end to the ancient method of 
F trading to the remaining unappropriated ports, by 
: aboliſhing the fleets that uſed to fail to thoſe ports, 
and permitting none to trade there but by a particu- 
lar licence granted for that purpoſe. Theſe mea- 
ſures being injurious to the royal revenue, conſidered 
as oppreſſive by the natives, as well as by foreigners, 
and having created a general indiſpoſition in ſeveral 
of the Sovereigns of Europe, without producing 
one public advantage, do they not naturally induce 
us to think that they have their riſe from other mo- 
tives, and that there is ſome latent ſpring which 
gives motion to theſe councils. The cenſorious part 
of mankind will not, in ſuch a caſe, heſitate to pro- 
nounce it to be ſelf-intereſt ; and even the more 
{ſcrupulous muſt remain ſilent; or own their iso- 
rance of the cauſe. 

The diſpoſition of the adminiſtration conti- 
nued, however, equally unfavourable to the ſub- 
jects of Portugal, as to foreigners: The hoſtile 
apprehenſions of the war were no ſooner over, than 
a new tax of ten per cent. was laid not only on 
the rents of lands and houſes, but even on the 


M ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed profits ariſing from the trade or profeſſion 
of every individual; infoxinch that this tax extended 


even to the wages of ſervants. Thus the amount of 
it alone was computed to be equal to the produce of 
all the other taxes put together. It was with the 


utmoſt difficulty, however, that people could find 
where with to pay it; and many even fold their linen 
or goods, and ſome part of their lands, to diſcharge 


this iniquitous burthen, laid on the remainder, It 


was nevertheleſs levied with rigour ; and the diffi- 


culty of the payment, as it fell only on the people, was 
not permitted to leſſen the royal treaſure ; ſo that 


the whole was collected to the full amount. 


The Miniſter ſeemed now to enjoy in quiet the ſu- 


periority which he had aſſumed over the ſtate. The 
ſeat of honour in all public theatres was allotted to 


himand his family; for the Sovereign, having a theatre 
of his own, never goes to public ones; that part of 


the houſe, therefore, which would have been deſ- 
tined for the royal preſence, was appropriated to the 
Miniſter; and the entertainment was always deferred 


till his arrival, however crowded, or whatever com- 


pany were in the houſe. Even the firſt nobility were 


brought to allow of a ſuperiority, which they de- 
teſted in their hearts; but it was the diſpoſition of 
the Count to make them "EF ſtrongly the power 
he enjoyed. 

A ſtorm is frequently fled by a calm, and a 
calm by a ſtorm; troops had not only been pro- 
perly diſpoſed for preventing forward minds from 


breaking in upon the plans adopted by government, 


but foreign officers had alſo been put over theſe 


troops 
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troops, who having no other intereſt than the friend- 
ſhip and protection of the Miniſter, their views 
were of courſe connected with his; ſo that the pre- 
ſent tranquillity ſeemed laſting, when, of a ſudden, 
an affair in which none but a few old nuns, ſome 
young girls, and a few friars, were the only actors 
that appeared, occaſioned a violent buſtle, and pro- 


duced in the mind of the Miniſter, perhaps more 


anxiety, for a time, than any occurrence that had 
happened during the whole courſe of his adminiſ- 
tration. 25 | 

At Liſbon is a nunnery of the order of Saint 
Dominick, ſituated near the Roſcio; in which 
nunnery are ſeveral ladies of the firſt families in the 
kingdom; this nunnery is dedicated to the Incar- 
nation, and is known by the name of the Encarna- 
ſam, it is governed by four friars of the ſame or- 


Aer, who are ſubordinate to their ſuperior only, at 


Rome, and are confeſſors to the nuns. On looking 
over the records of this nunnery it appears, that a 
feſtival had been anciently inſtituted, to be kept on 
the Friday next before Good Friday, in honour of 


the Holy Sacrament, with a ſec of prayers adapted 


to the occaſion; and an account of ſeveral ads of 
worſhip which were to be obſerved at the ſame 


time.. It futher appeared by the record, that the 


members of that community were not only com- 


manded to obey the Ritual, but to recommend alſo 


to others the obſervance of it. In conſequence 
thereof their Ritual was printed, and diſtributed 


about, requiring all pious and devout people to 


conform thereto; pariſh prieſts likewiſe, at the 
| M 2 ſame 
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fame time, were requeſted to expoſe the Hoſt, and 


aſſiſt the faithful with ghoſtly comfort. This be- 
ing only an act of voluntary devotion, which every 
one might conform to, or not, according to their 
inclinations; it was not enforced by any public or- 
der, but had paſſed unnoticed by the government ; 
though as a pious order, and tending to the ad- 


vancement of devotion, it had circulated very 


widely in all the diſtricts about Liſbon. 
There happened to be in this nunnery, at this 
time, a young ſiſter, ſtill in the prime of youth, of 


moſt exemplary virtue, and remarkable purity of 


life. This young lady, it was faid, was frequently 


troubled with viſions, or dreams of a very extraor- 


dinary nature, intimating, that on the Friday im- 
mediately preceding Good Friday, there would hap- 
pen a moſt terrible cataſtrophe, which would be 


generally fatal to all perſons not in churches, where 


every body might promiſe themſelves ſecurity. It 
was alſo given out, that thoſe who reſorted to the 
Cotovia, or other open place, would have a better 
chance to eſcape than thoſe who remained within 


| Coors, or were walking in the ſtreet. 
None of theſe reports had reached the Miniſter, 


till the Thurſday evening immediately preceding 
the day mentioned for the cataſtrophe, but when 
known to him, they appeared of too ſerious a na- 
ture not to be attended to. The moſt effectual 
meaſures, therefore, were immediately taken to 
prevent any deſign that might be formed. 

The Patriarch was ordered to iſſue out a mandate, 
prohibiting the obſervance of Tony particular rightson 


that 


— 


(3p. 3 

that day; commanding that the Hoſt ſhould not be 
expoſed; that in Liſbon the churches ſhould be 
all ſhut up by two o'clock, and not opened any 
more that day; and that the prieſts of every pa- 
riſh ſhould reſort to the porch of their reſpective 
churches, there to quiet the people, in reſpect to 
the ſhutting of the churches, in caſe any perſons 
ſhould*reſort there, and on finding them ſhut be- 
come diſcontented. Theſe orders were not only 
conveyed to all the pariſh prieſts of Liſbon, but 
were likewiſe ſent to the ſeveral pariſhes around, 
with all imaginable expedition ; great numbers of 
exprefſes on horſeback being diſpatched for that 
| purpoſe. 

While theſe precautions were taking others 
were likewiſe thought of regarding the mi- 
litary. The officers of all the regiments in and 
about Liſbon were enjoined to collect all their 


troops to their reſpective barracks, with all poſſible 
expedition, and to be preſent there with them. 


Ammunition was diſtributed to every regiment. 
The predicted day having paſſed over quietly, it 
cannot be ſaid that any thing more was intended 
by it than what appeared; neither has any plot 
been diſcovered, although the moſt exact and rigo- 
rous. reſearches were made. But the danger, if any, 
being now paſſed, it was ſtill neceſſary to make 
the moſt diligent enquiry into the affair; and by an 
exemplary puniſhment of all concerned therein, 
prevent others from attempting the like for the fu- 
ture. 

Accordingly, the Provincial, or chief of a Do- 
minican Convent of Friars, in the neighbourhood 
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of the nunnery, was ordered to ſummon the four 
Confeſſors before him, which he did; but they, in 
eonſequence of their privilege, refuſing to comply, 
were thrown into confinement, and have not ſince 
been heard of. 

The Abbeſs alſo was degraded, and with the 
Nuns of the convent thrown inta dungeons be 
longing to the nunnery. The young Caſlandra 
herſelf was ſent to the Inquiſition : nor aid the 
affair reſt here. 

Several others were thrown into TR and a 
convent of Dominican Friars, fituated about forty 
miles from-Liſbon, at the back of Santerram, was 
totally demoliſhed. A party of ſoldiers was ſent 
there, with carriages for the removal of the Friars, 


who were inſtantly obliged to get into them, and 


depart for Santerram, where they were confined 


in the priſon of another convent of the ſame 


order; their effects and ſtock were confiſcated and 
ſold, without loſs of time, to the beſt bidder. _ 

Several months after, an auto da fe was pub- 
liſhed to be held : the criminals, it was faid, 
were to be brought out from the Inquiſition, 
earlier than alan; to be conducted to the church 
of St. Dominick, where their crimes are read. 
The curioſity of the people was greatly excited, by 
being told that ſome very extraordinary perſonages 
were to be brought out; and it was ſaid that the 
Nun herſelf, who gave out theſe viſions, was deſ- 
tined to be burnt. 

The Miniſter's family had places taken for them 
to ſee theſe criminals paſs by. Great crowds of people 
were aſſembled very early; and the Miniſter himſelf 


ap- 


( 89 ) 
appeared at the door of the Inquiſition, and in an 
inner court betimes ; but the criminals were not 
brought out till late. A great interval likewiſe 
paſſed between the bringing out ſome of them; 
and it was ſaid orders had come from court con- 
cerning certain occurrences of the day, and a cloſe 
chaiſe with the King's livery, was remarked to 


drive with great violence through the crowd, and 
went to the inquiſition. 


The prophetic Nun, however, was at length 
brought out, but in ſo miſerable a condition that 
ſhe could not walk, nor even ſtand without aſſiſt- 
ance, having been lamed, as is ſuppoſed, by tor- 
| tures ſhe had been put to; ſhe was ſupported 
therefore by two perſons, one on each fide, to 
enable her to proceed to the church; yet at laſt 
ſhe was 'not ſentenced, but ordered back to the 
Inquiſition, on account, as was reported, of their 
not. having been able to extort any confeſſion from 
her, which it was expected might be done by time. 
Thus ended this extraordinary affair, to the 

ruin and impriſonment of many, and the regula- 
lations made on that occaſion till continue a bur- 
then to the inhabitants, A decree was even pub- 
liſhed, commanding all perſons without diſtinction, 
not to leave the place jn which they reſided, with- 
out a paſſport, ſhowing from whence they came, 
where they were going, and by what road. This 
paſſport was alſo to deſcribe their perſons and age. 
Numberleſs were the people, many of them of the 
firſt quality who were ſtopped on the roads, and 
carried to priſon by virtue of this law, for want of 
their knowing how to take out regular paſſports. 
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Carriers who came from afar, and boatmen from a 
diftance, or high up the country, became expoſed 
to the greateſt inſults from the officers, and were 
frequently detained in priſon for a.long time with- 
out any redreſs ; ſo that through the notion of pre- 
venting an imaginary evil, a great one was really 
felt by all ranks of perſons. 

Notwithſtanding the diſputes with the Court of 
Rome, both King and ſubject perſiſted ftill in the 
faith of that Church; and as by the conſtitutions of 
the Holy See, every one ought, during Lent, to 
abſtain not only from fleſh meats, but alſo from 
eggs, butter and cheeſe. Theſe laft, in conſide- 
ration of other duties, uſed to be occaſionally diſ- 
penſed with; but as the Court of Liſbon would 
not now requeſt that indulgence, people of ſtrict 
conſcience abſtained from eating the lacticinia, 


but the cables of the Miniſter and of his creatures 
were always covered with them. It happeneil one 


day that a colonel, dining at the table of the Se- 
cretary of State for the marine, brother to the Mi- 
niſter, and being offered butter with ſomething to 
which he had been helped, he ſaid innocently that 
he did not chooſe to eat butter. This inadvertent 
expreſſion was inſtantly conſidered as an affront; 

and the Secretary who entertained him, abruptly 
aſked if he pretended to more religion than the reſt 
of the company; the colonel, unwilling to diſoblige 
the brother of ſo powerful a Miniſter, immediately 
made excuſes, alledging the purity of his inten- 
tions, but no excuſe was to be accepted, even a diſ- 
miſſion from the King's ſervice was threatened in 


caſe of non-compliance ; the officer was obliged, 


contrary 


„ 
contrary to the dictates of his conſcience, to eat 
butter, and never more offend upon the like ſubject. 

However trifling this circumſtance may ap- 
pear to many, it cannot be denied, that it was a 
moſt extravagant abuſe of power; and how un- 
happy muſt that kingdom be, where the ſlighteſt 
non- conformity to the caprice of a Miniſter, or the 
Miniſter's relations, never fails to be puniſhed with 
the utmoſt ſeverity; that from this alſo, no rank 
is exempted, has been already ſhewn in the fate of 
the King's natural brothers. 

When the Miniſter began his Adminiſtration, | 
Portugal might be conſidered as a new country, the 
ſmall intercourſe of the natives of that kingdom 
with thoſe of other European powers, having left 
them in a ſtate of ignorance of the refinement of 
policy ſo generally known and practiſed in other parts. 

The court of Inquiſition in particular, which had 
been regarded with horror for many years by almoſt 
every civilized ſtate, ſtill ſubſided there, and its power 
was reckoned uncontrolable, tho* there needed but 
a tryal with that of the King to ſhow their diſparity : 
The Minifter, therefore, has not thought fit to de- 
ſtroy that inſtitution, ſo contrary to all principles of 
common juſtice or humanity, but contrived to ren- 
der it ſubſervient to his own purpoſes ; ſo that it is 
now become an engine for the more effectually pu- 
niſhing of ſtate priſoners, whoſe crimes might, per- 
haps, eſcape the power of the law. The Jeſuit 
Malagrida, arreſted on the affair of the Tavoras, 
had long remained in priſon, yet was not brought 
before the grand Commiſſion of Inqueſt appointed 
ji N for 


55 „ 
for enquiring into that affair; nor had the commiſ- 
ſion even preſented him as a criminal to any of the 


| 1. law courts, though that very commiſſion was till 
. continued. However, in an act of faith, as it is 
4 5 called, or Goal Delivery of the Inquiſition, he was 
4 brought out and accuſed of hereſy in his writings 


of the life of St. Anne, Antichriſt, and others, for 
which, being degraded from the prieſthood, he was 
| delivered over to the ſecular arm, covered with a 
cloth, on which were painted flames and demons. 
A gag being put into his mouth, he was then 
condemned to be burned, which ſentence was exe- 
A = 

It is a common practice among the Portugueſe, 
that while criminals are in the church of Sr. Do- 
minick, if before their ſentence be read, they can 

recolle& any further matter to add to their former 
confeſſion, they deſire admiſſion to a table at which 
| ſome of the inquiſitors preſide, when if the con- 
feſſion they make agrees with the crime of which 
they had been accuſed, and they that had not been 
impriſoned before on any charge of the ſame na- 
ture, they then ſave their lives. Matagrida aſked 
admiſſion, and after ſome deliveration was admit- 
ted to the table ; he was ſeen upon his knees at the 
end of it, with an inquiſitor ſeated on one ſide cloſe 
by him, and a perſon writing on the other. 
What Malagrida ſaid could not be heard, but he 
was perceived to ſpeak for a conſiderable time with 
great earneſtneſs; during which ke frequently 
wrung his hands, and ſmote his breaſt, What is 
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very remarkable in the behaviour of this unhappy 
ſufferer is, that though he remained ſeated on a 
ſort of amphitheatre, erected for holding the cri- 
minals during the reading of their procels, yetin this 
ſituation, where no one could have ſtopped his 
ſpeech for ſome time, though the reading of his 
crimes took up ſome hours, and numberleſs tri- 
fling circumſtances, particularly ſome relating to 
obſcenity practiſed, as was ſaid by this poor old 
wretch, who was upwards of eighty years of age, 
1t 1s very remarkable, that during the whole time 
he never offered to make the leaſt reply, though 
been accuſtomed to preach to large multitudes, 
and excelling that way, it muſt have been eaſy for 
him to have delivered himſelf on this occaſion in 
a manner that would have affected the multitude, 
the greateſt part of whom were grieved at ſeeing 
magiſtracy employed in the manner it then 
was; yet ſuch is the nature of mankind, that 
though this prieſt was ſilent, while his mouth was 
unconſtrained, yet no ſooner was the gag put into 
it, than he was heard to utter inarticulate ſounds ; 
whether from the bad treatment he received from 
the officers who ſeiſed him, as a prey in which they 
delighted, or from any other motive, cannot be 
ſaid, as his words were not only unintelligible, but 
he was alſo pulled abour in a moſt cruel manner by 
the alguazils. 

The ſyſtem of Government TUX the admini- 
ſtration of the Count of Oeyras, has become more 
and more diftant from that eſtabliſhed by the late 
N 2 King, 
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King, in proportion as his ſchemes have taken 
place, and his management of affairs has laſted. 

The growth of wine had greatly increaſed in the 
province of Eftremadura, particularly in the diſ- 
trict about Santeram, near the ſide of the Tagus, 
where people ſeeing the ſucceſs of vinc yards at a 
ſmall town called Chamuſca, on the ſouth ſide of 
the river, began to plant others on the northern, 
when a law came out, commanding all the vine- 


yards to the north of the river, from Saccaven to 


a place above Santeram to be rooted up, becauſe, 


as was pretended, the increaſed growth reduced 


the price too much ; whereas the quantity being 
diminiſhed, the value would increaſe proportion- 


ably in the price of the exports. For the leſs wine 


there is in the market, ſaid the Miniſter, the more 


the exporter muſt pay for it, and the Engliſh will 
not take off a leſs quantity for that conſideration ; 


but the reaſon alledged in the preamble of the 
law was, that the ground occupied by the vine- 


yards was capable of producing corn, and being 


taken up with vineyards, was become a hindrance 
to the growth of this more neceſſary commodity. 

In many countries, that are fully inhabited, and 
where the land is cultivated to the utmoſt, ſuch a 


plea might be reaſonable ; but in a country like 
Portugal, where the inhabitants are few, and the 
tracts of uncultivated ground far exceed thoſe 


which are cultivated, it muſt be only increaſing 
the malady, and throwing away ſo much wine 
merely becauſe it is not bread. In fact, the root- 
ing up the vineyards in theſe parts, is more likely 
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to increaſe the ſcarcity of corn, than to add to the 
former growth, as it is not from a want of a pro- 
per ſoil that the ſhortneſs of the harveſt ariſes ; but 
the produce of the vineyards there is more cer- 
tain, occaſions leſs coſt, and can be carried on with 
leſs labour. To prove this, nothing 1s more neceſ- 
ſary than to compare the conditions of thoſe towns 
which depend on a corn harveſt, with others that 
depend on wine. The poor miſerable town of Val- 
lada, fituated on the river ſide, with a corn country 
at the back and on each ſide, can barely ſubſiſt, 
while Chamuſca, though a retired place, diſtant 
from the water-ſide, and where the river is of diffi- 
cult navigation, is in the moſt flouriſhing condi- 
tion. The Termo of Torras is alſo covered with 
villages, becauſe a huſbandman having a vineyard, 
may be able, from the profits ariſing from it, to 
bear the loſs of a bad harveſt, and ſo come in for 
advantages of a ſubſequent year. 
A report prevailed, that the law proceeded from 
more intereſted views, and that the Vines were 
deſtroyed becauſe they were too much of a quality 
with thoſe in Oeyras, where the Miniſter 
has greatly enlarged his eſtate, and laid it out 
all in vineyards : Be this as it may, the preſent in- 
habitants have ſuffered greatly by this edict, to the 
diſcouragement not only of future improvements, 
but alſo of the preſent cultivation of their lands. 
The quantity of vines already pulled up is fo great, 
that it is computed they would yield no leſs than. 
twenty-five thouſand pipes per annum, inſomuch 
that the very wood of the vines of one man only, 
a law- 
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a lawyer, who reſides at Liſbon, was reckoned to 
be worth four thouſand melreis for fuel. 

There are inſtances of this Miniſter's adminiſtra- 
nion which furniſh the flrongeſt proofs of full 
perſuaſion of his ſecure ſituation in the affections of 
his ſovereign. The ducal eſtate of the Braganga in- 
heritance is kept to this day as diſtinct and ſeparate 
from that of the Crown, as if the poſſeſſion of it 
| belonged to a ſeparate owner; for which officers 
and magiſtrates are appointed, not only to collect 
the revenues, but alſo to preſerve them and ſup- 
port its privileges. When the Miniſter was ad- 
vanced to the title of Count of Oeyras, the duty 
on fiſh landed there was given to him, the in- 
come of which was but ſmall, till improved by a ſub- 
ſequent piece of artifice, when under a pretenſe 
of encouraging the fiſhery, on the coaſt, all fiſh 
landed at Oeyras were to be admitted at Liſbon 
without paying any farther duty; ſo that the re- 
venues of the one flouriſhed at the expenſe of the 
other; and, as it belonged to the Braganca eſtate, 
it would have been violently oppoſed, had a like 
grant been made to any other perſon, or had it not 
been known how ſure the Miniſter was of carrying 
all points that depended onthe good-will of his So- 
vereign, of which a ſubſequent affair, relative to the 
tobacco and ſnuff contract, is not a leſs remarkable 
inſtance. fo Wn tn N 9 

This contract, or farm, conſiſts in an excluſive 
privilege of ſelling ſnuff and tobacco for the uſe of 
the inhabitants of Portugal and the Weſtern Iſlands, 
| . „ md 
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and is farmed out, in conſideration of a certain year- 
ly amount, which is paid to the royal revenue by 
the contractors: which, though at firſt inconſide- 
rable, had increaſed above one hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum. The uſual way of diſpoſing 
of this contract had been by putting it up to auc- 
tion, and paſling the grant to the higheſt bidder; 
but, on an occaſion of this ſort, a decree from the 
King was iſſued out, diſpoſing of it to certain per- 
ſons at the ſame price it had been farmed at to 
the preceding contractor, although ten thouſand 
pounds per annum increaſe of revenue had been 
offered by others ; and although in former agree- 
ments the contract never was granted for more than 
three years, yet on this occaſion it was made out for 
ten, which occaſioned a difference of an hundred 
thouſand pounds, to the prejudice of the revenue, 
beſides the augmentation that, from the experience 
of paſt times, might be expected at the renewal of 
every triennial grant. 

In the charters given to the three grand compa- 
nies eſtabiſned under this adminiſtration, for the 
trade of Grand Para, Pernambuco, and the wines at 
Porto, care had been taken of attaching to the 
ſtock all honours, privileges, and advantages which 
could ariſe from a landed eſtate, or, as it may be 
called, a freehold, that people might be deſirous of 
purchaſing; fo that the fellers being fewer than the 
buyers, the ſtock might bear an advanced price; but 
that not having happened, and on the contrary 
people having even refuſed taking the ſtock at the 
firſt coſt, an edict was iſſued, declaring that a ten- 
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der of ſtock ſhould be deemed lawful, and that all 
perſons who refuſed accepting it, ſhould be de- 
prived of all other means of recovery of their debts. 

Thus ſome people became proprietors againſt 
their wills, and the only general effect of this law 
was an univerſal reſtraint of — credit, which 
enſued. 

We have now taken a curſory view of the prin- 
cipal occurrences that have happened in Portugal 
during the reigns of two ſucceſſive monarchs of 
that kingdom. 

Under the firſt from a ſtate of war and inward 
confuſion, it was conducted to order and tranquil- 
lity at home, and to general eſteem and reſpect 
abroad ; its trade and navigation increaſed, its co- 
lonies flouriſhed, the ſubjects grew.rich, the pub- 
lic revenue was augmented, and a happy union 
and confidence between the Sovereign and his peo- 
ple diſplayed themſelves on every occaſion. 


However promiſing the appearances were for the 


continuance or increaſe of the like happineſs under 
a Prince of the known virtues poſſeſſed by his pre- 
ſent Moſt Faithful Majeſty, it 1s certain his reign. 
has been moſt remarkably diſtinguiſhed by events 
of the moſt unfortunate nature. 

And however different the ſucceſs of each reign 
has proved, we ſhall find on recollection that the 
ſyſtem of policy obſerved in each period has not 
been leſs oppoſite. 

During the firſt, commerce was encouraged ir in 
the moſt extenſive manner, the ſubjects grew rich, 

and the felicity of the ſtate aroſe from the 5 
neſs 
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neſs of the people, while foreign connections were 
kept up and ſtrengthened by the intereſt each 
reaped in adhering to them. 

The ſucceeding ſyſtem, which is that now ex- 
iſting, is founded on principles of totally a different 
nature, 

Commerce has been circumſcribed in every 
branch by the erection of extenſive monopolies, 
poverty has enſued, diſcontents have aroſe, new 
regulations have been enacted to compel obedience, 
and the moſt ſanguinary executions been thought 
the only method of deterring the people from an 
open oppoſition to thoſe regulations, while every 
method has been practiſed to deprive all foreigners 
from reaping any advantage among them. 
The deſign of this compariſon is not to caſt any 
aſperſion on thepreſent S—n, as it muſt be confeſſed, 
That as a huſband, father, friend, or brother, he is 
poſſeſſed of every ſocial virtue; and there is great 
reaſon to think, that if in the adminiſtration of 
public affairs he had followed the dictates of his 
own mind, and been leſs influenced by the coun- 
cil of others, great part of the misfortunes his king- 
dom has Jaboured under would have been avoided. 
But having placed his confidence in a miniſter 

who has been permitted to tranſact every thing as 
he pleaſed, it muſt be to this miniſter's want of 
abilities to diſcharge ſo important a truſt, or to a 
worſe cauſe that the whole is to be attributed, and 
the known violent temper of the man may un- 
doubtedly be thought to have produced many evils 
O which 
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which would never have ariſen under a leſs deſpo- 
tic perſon. - 

In regard to the perſonal qualifications of the 
miniſter, when we-conſider him as riſing from an 


humble ſtation to the high degree of a peerage, 


and to the greateſt pitch of power in the kingdom, 
and that his adminiſtration has produced events 
which were before thought impracticable, we are 
naturally inclined to think that he muſt be pol- 
ſeſſed of very extraordinary talents, uncommon 


wiſdom, and the greateſt reſolution ; and indeed 
had he arrived at the ſame degree of honour and 
credit in a republic, or in any ftate where the regal 
power is more limited, and the field of competition 


open, the inference might have been true. 
But when we conſider that in the kingdom where 
this has happened, the will of tlie Sovereign is a 
law, and that the favour of the king was therefore 
alone ſufficient to raiſe him to that heighth to which 


he is riſen; the caſe becomes widely different, and 
it may be ſaid that the greatneſs of his abilities has 


conſiſted only in gaining an aſcendancy over his 


Prince; and the greatneſs of his reſolution in that 


being armed with a military force at his command, 
he has trampled on a Poor cowardly defenceleſs 
peo: | 

It is not therefore from the exalted ſtation, or 
the preſent power of the Count d'Oeyras, that we 
muſt form our judgment of his abilities, but from the 
tenor of his actions, and the conſequences they 
have produced to his ROS and Country. 


When 
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When we conſider the nature of the occurrences 


which have paſſed under his adminiſtration, it muſt 
be allowed they are ſuch as fill us with horror and 


amazement rather than with pleaſure and content; 
and though he has eſtabliſhed many new inſtitu- 


tions on the ruins of the ancient conſtitution of the 
realm, yet we do not find any one ſcheme among 


them all, which by the greatneſs of its deſign, or 


the utility of its effect, entitles him to the leaſt 


admiration, or can palliate the cruelty of ſhedding 


ſo much blood for its ſupport. 

On the contrary, the commerce of Brazil and 
the Portugueſe navigation have been greatly di- 
miniſhed; the flouriſhing colony of Grand Para 


conſiderably reduced; the trade of Pernambuco 


leſſened in the ſame degree; the wine company in 


no better condition ; and the capital ſtock of each 


of theſe companies may be ſaid to remain in the 


hands of the original purchaſers, who if they could 


find buyers would | guilty {ell out at a loſs of forty 

or fifty per cent. 

If we reflect on the condition of the other ranks 
of men, nobility, clergy, magiſtracy, or commo- 
nality, it does not appear that any thing more fa- 

vourable can be ſaid on that head, than in regard to 

the commercial ſtate of the kingdom, but they are 
all equally in a moſt ſervile ſtate of bondage both 
of body and mind. 

No one being ſecure as to his . or effects, 
and all having been compelled without conviction 
of error, or any previous inſtruction to abandon 


the principles in which they had been brought up, 
2 and 
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and to adopt others however contrary to the dic- 
tates of their own conſcience. 
If the external ſituation of affairs be . 
we ſhall not find that any one new alliance favour- 
able to the intereſts of Portugal has been obtained, 
or that any negociation with foreign powers has 
procured that kingdom the leaſt advantage. 

Upon the whole then, however upright, wiſe, 
and well intended the miniſters deſigns may have 
been, it muſt be allowed they have not. yet pro- 


duced that happy effect, either at home or abroad, 
which was felt during the reign of the preceding 


monarch, but it remains for after-times to ſound 
their praiſe if ever they ſnall be found deſerving 
of it. 

If the inſignificancy of Portugal as a nation from 
its inability to defend itſelf, or aſſiſt its allies, may 
make the deduction of ſo long a detail appear uſe- 


leſs, or undeſerving of the attention of the publick, 


it muſt be remembered that the poſſeſſion of the 
vaſt treaſures of Brazil will always render the 
tranſactions of that kingdom important to all the 


other ſtates of Europe; as during the time the 


mines of that country were worked with alacrity, 


the riches they produced afforded means of a com- 


merce with Portugal, which occaſioned a circula- 
tion of treaſure into every ſtate of Europe ; and 
that circulation is now greatly diminiſhed ; it there- 
fore was neceſſary to enquire from whence this di- 
minution has aroſe ; for if from a new ſyſtem off 
politics, the ſource of wealth ſhould be ſtopped by 
the caprice only of a viſionary ſchemer, it is not to 
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be ſuppoſed that the whole world will look on with 
indifference, and fee themſelves reduced to the want 
of a neceſſary with which they can ſupply them- 
ſelves on their own terms whenever N think 
proper. 

For the unconteſted ejonnentin which Portugal, 


by a general conſent of all Europe, has been left 
of the treaſure of Brazil, evidently ſhows that ſhe 
is regarded rather as the adminiſtratrix of that 
treaſure than as the miſtreſs of it; had it been 
otherwiſe, ſhe muſt long ago have loſt thoſe coun- 
tries; and if ſhe forgets to diſcharge her truſt pro- 
perly, a better manager will be required, and the 
farm be put into other hands; for if the manufac- 
turer has no employment at his loom, his labour 
muſt be directed another way, and thoſe countries 
which have been contented to owe their wealth to 
induſtry, and a connexion with Portugal, when 
diſappointed of it there, will ſeek it at the ſource 
by other means. 
In regard to the Engliſh reader, the revolutions 
which have happened in Portugal will always be of 
moment ſo long as Great Britain has any commercial 
intercourſe with that kingdom. 
We are but little concerned, indeed, to know 
whether the Portugueſe live under a moderate or 
an arbitrary government, but it is of the higheſt im- 
portance to enquire from what cauſes, and by whoſe 
malice or preſumption it hath happened that our 
privileges have been invaded, our commerce de- 


ſtroyed, and the moſt folemn treaties turned to 
deriſion. 
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poſes of avarice, cruelty, 
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Toevery enquiry of this nature the character of 
the Prime Miniſter gives an immediate and ſuffi- 
cient anſwer, the ſame man being alike the enemy to 
both countries ; while this evil was confined to Por- 
tugal, the Miniſter could filence the complaints 
of people who are ſubject to the effects of his 


rage; but now that it is become more general, will 


demand in public a redreſs which the ſubjects of 


Portugal could only wiſh for in private. The na- 
tives of Great Britain in particular muſt loudly 


declare the Count d'Oeyras to be their enemy; 
and every friend to human kind, in every ſtate of 
Europe, will doubtleſs applaud their declaration, 
and agreeing in the ſame ſentiment with reſpect to 


' themſelves, they will all look with abhorrence upon 
a man, who, having it in his power to be the in- 


ſtrument of happineſs to a whole people, has baſely 
perverted all his influence to the deteſtable pur- 
and oppreſſion. 
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